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DEPARTURE FROM GRAVESEND OF TROOPS FOR INDIA, 

During some weeks passed, reinforcements of the troops for the 
East India service have been embarked in large numbers from the 
English ports: and quite recently, the important roadstead of 
Gravesend was the scene of unusual animation on the occasion of 
the departure of a magnificent clipper-ship, the ‘Eastern Mon- 
arch,” with eight hundred troops on board. These were all 
picked men, and went off in excellent spirits. We have placed 
a representation of this scene on our pages, and it makes a 
beautiful marine picture. In the centre lies the gallant craft, 
crowded with troops and sailors, soon to bound exultant over the 
wave, white with her virgin canvass. The surrounding waters are 
alive with boats, a crowded steamer is passing, and all on board 
these various craft are cordially saluting the departing soldiers. 
Under any circumstances, the sailing of an outward-bound passen- 
ger ship is an interesting event. Even in these days, whon man 
has almost mastered the ocean, a long voyage is always attended 


with danger. The splendid ship, perhaps the most magnificent 
triumph of mechanic art, a thing of life and beauty, a giant, ribbed 
with oak and steel, seeming strong enough to defy the utmost 
fary of elemental war, is, after all, but a frail toy in the fierce con- 
vulsions of the great deep. A tornado may wrench out her masts 
as easily as a lady’s hand plucks the spires of grass from her gar- 
den parterre. A sea coming on board may clear her decks from 
stem to stern, more surely than the sweep of an enemy’s broad- 
side. The lightning may shiver her gallant masts—a whirlwind 
scatter her sails in ribbons. Fire, that dread enemy of the navi- 
gator, may devour the superb fabric in a few moments of time. 
There are few who assemble to witness the departure of friends, 
even on a pleasure voyage, to whom fears of such catastrophes do 
not come home with palsying effect. But the departure of a troop- 
ship awakens more anxious feelings. The soldiers who are ex- 
posed to the trials and dangers of a long voyage. are but just 


entering on a perilous career when they set foot once more on 


terra firma. Those destined for India are not only exposed to 
the danger of a bloody death at the hands of the enemy; they are’ 
forced to confront the risks of an inhospitable climate—fever, 
opthalmia, dysentery, may await them beneath the burning sun of 
India. Their bones may bleach in a jungle, when the vulture and 
the tiger have finished their carnivorous repast. Yet the English 
soldiers go forth on their perilous mission with the same undaunted 
spirit which generations of English soldiers for ages have exhib- 
ited. The agony of parting over, their gallant hearts beat only 
for glory. It is on those whom they leave behind them, mothers, 
wives, sweethearts, children, that the agony of separation and 
doubt fall heavily. The officer’s wife is early apprized of what 
befalls him in his exile; by his letters, if living, by the earliest 
despatches, if he falls. But the soldier’s wife, especially if her hus- 
band be a wholly unlettered man, must be without intelligence, 
heart-sick and desponding for weary months. How much does 
the world owe to its unpretending, humble and unrecorded heroes ! 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Transiated and adapted from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


CHAPTER X.—|conrinvep.] 


As soon as Cucuzone attempted to raise his arms, the ladder 
began to tremble, which motion communicated itself to his body. 
The frail support slid along the wall and seemed to crack. If he 
had dared, he would have cried out in his fear and despair. His 
heart beat violently. 

“Try now, my poor fellow!” exclaimed the dauntless young 
fisherman. 

Cucuzone made a supreme effort; his muscles were contracted 
fearfully. The two feet of his companion rose, and he felt a ter- 
rible shake. Then his hands remained empty. The fisherman 
had sprung upon the balustrade. The arms of the clown fell 
down by his side ; he was dizzy. 

“ Thanks,” said the fisherman ; leave the ladder as long as you 
can against the wall.” 

“ If they relieve the guard ?” murmured Cucuzone. 

“ Fiamma knows what to do in that case ; you are all under his 
orders to-night.” 

From the summit of Castel Vecchio came the watchword. 
When the patrol approached nearer, the fisherman himself an- 
swered, “ Guard! Sentinel !”’ 

The poor Buffalo could not complain ; his place was filled. Be- 
fore the answers of the sentinels had died away in the distance, a 
whistle, clear and sudden, sounded through the streets from the 
side of the Rue Zaffo. Immediately after, the regular tramp of 
the guard was heard upon the sidewalk. Cucuzone was already 
at the foot of the ladder, and the fisherman had disappeared in the 
darkness which was spread above the roofs. The young woman 
and sailor occupied themselves with delivering the poor conscript. 
The young woman said to him, having removed the bandage from 
his mouth : 

“You could see nothing, though you could hear all. Listen, 
two ounces of gold if you are silent; if you speak, six ounces of 
lead in your heart.” 

“To make sure, you had better begin with the six ounces of 
lead !” grumbled the soldier. 

But the young girl answered: “That is not the wish of the 
master!” ‘The instant after, our three nocturnal rovers and the 
ladder were hid in impenetrable darkness. The head of the patrol 
appeared at the head of the street. 

“Who goes there !” cried the sentinel. 

“ Well, well, Martino,” said a voice, ‘we shall not forget you. 
If you have slept, my boy, you shall feel the strap—good deed , 
you shall be relieved this hour.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE YOUNG FISHERMAN. 


THE worst was over when the young fisherman had gained the 
ramparts of Castel Vecchio. His further progress was, however, 
only made easy by comparison. The next house was a story 
higher, but built of rough stones, so that the ascent was dangerous, 
but not impossible. This house had a name ; it was the Hotel des 
Folquieri. This hotel was shut in by houses of more modern 
build. It covered nearly the whole space which separated the for- 
tress prison from the Rue Mantou. 

Our young adventurer waited till the sentinels had departed in 
their rounds, then he commenced to scale the seventh wall of the 
Hotel des Folquieri. It was almost like a ladder of stone. Our 
young man, prudent and courageous, though he had not the gym- 
nastic talents of the faithful Cucuzone, soon reached the highest 
roof. He knelt down, and found that he was in the heavy gutter 
of the old house. This was nearly on a level with the roof of the 
prison, which rose black and imposing in the distance. He could 
see to walk slowly by the dim, variable light of the sentries’ lan- 
terns. The young man had not a moment to lose thinking of 
danger. He might be discovered by the inhabitants of the hotel 
and taken for a thief. Cautiously he made his way along the gut- 
ter. This part seemed only like child’s pluy. From a child he 
had inured himself to dangers of all kinds. A new obstacle pre- 
sented itself. A family in the upper part of the house had built a 
room out on to the very gutter, and even jutted it over. It was 
necessary to have wings to summit this obstacle. Beldomonio 
allowed an exclamation of rage to escape him, and turned his 
steps towards the other part of the house. He turned two angles 
and followed the irregular form of the house, when he came upon 
a bright light, which he was obliged to pass. He stopped. The 
shadow of a young girl was traced in black upon the window. This 
young girl rested her head against the frame ; she either dreamed 
or was looking out. In that case, it was perfect folly to expect to 
pass before the window without attracting her attention. The 
young man was obliged to make a halt. He could plainly see the 
exquisitely delicate profile and the graceful figure. While Beldo- 
monio watched, she turned from the window and knelt in prayer. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


The young man paused a moment, and looked with gentle eyes at 
the young girl who prayed so earnestly, and as if in agony, judg- 


ing from her clasped hands and tearful eyes. Profiting by her de- 
votion, he moved slowly forward on his hands and knees. As he 
crept along, he heard breaking in upon the silence of the night the 
sound of saws and hammers. 

“ They are erecting the scaffold !” he murmured. 

Casting one last lingering look at the young girl he moved for" 
ward, while he said, ‘‘ She suffers; I will retarn.” 

Two battlements remained before him. The first he scaled, and 
by a vigorous jump surmounted the last, and found himself on the 
leads of the Castel Vecchio. On a level with this last wall, a lan- 
tern hanging against it threw a feeble light into the window of a 
dungeon, which was guarded by heavy iron bars. 

“J alighted well!’ said Beldomonio to himself; “our man is 
there !” 

He was right. The lantern was placed before the cell of the 
prisoner, that any attempt he might make to escape should be de- 
tected. The moment when Beldomonio was considering what to 
do, he heard steps at the foot of the tower. A round passed 
among the sentinels. Beldomonio crouched beneath the window, 
and held himself suspendéd by his arms. The soldiers talked and 
laughed at the absurd precautions tuken to prevent the escape of 
Baron Altamonte. 

“Do our signors think that the Companions of Silence can at- 
tack us a hundred feet above the earth ?” said one. 

Another laughed mockingly, as he said : 

“One would think it was Porporato, they make such a fuss 
about him.” 

“ Ah, comrade, don’t you think it is really Porporato?”’ ques- 
tioned another. 

“ Blessed Madonna, no!” answered the fellow. ‘“ Porporato is 
a perfect demon, and had it really been him, the only way to have 
made sure of him would have been to have chopped his head off 
instanter. There is not a dungeon so high or so low, or a wall so 
strong in all the kingdom that could confine the terrible Porporato 
twenty-four hours.” 

Beldomonio smiled, as hanging still by his arms he listened to 
these extravagant remarks. 

“ Deuce take the prisoner, whoever he is!” exclaimed one tall, 
stout fellow ; “but for him I should have been tucked away cosily 
in my own bed, instead of walking here in the night air.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed his comrades ; “ Tommaso thinks too 
much of his feather pillow.” 

“We must challenge and go our rounds, or we may get into 
trouble,” said one, and walked off. 

“Who goes there !” and the men separated. 

When their steps ceased to resound upon the stones of the bal- 
cony, a tall man appeared before the sentry, whose post was be- 
neath the dungeon window. The sentry’s first impulse was to 
give the alarm, but the unknown seized his hand and traced upon 
his palm a double cross. The soldier looked fearfully around, 
then tremblingly said, ‘‘ Here !” 

“Everywhere !” replied the unknown. 

The soldier looked at him closely, but the face before him was 
masked. The dress of the unknown was that of a fisherman. 
After having looked cautiously all around again, the soldier pro- 
nounced in a low, frightened tone: 

“ Tron is strong and charcoal is black.” 

“ There is something stronger than iron,”’ replied the unknown. 

“Tt is faith.” 

“There is something blacker than charcoal.” 

“Tt is the conscience of the traitor. What wish you, signor?” 

“To deliver the prisoner.” 

“ I am answerable for him with my life.” 

“ Your life belongs to us; do not put it between the anvil and 
the hammer! You are here because we wished you to be.” 

“Tt is not my guard,” murmured the soldier ; “ the sergeant—” 

“The sergeant,” interrupted the unknown, receives his orders 
from the lieutenant, the lieutenant obeys the captain, the captain 
the major, the major the colonel, the colonel the general. Whom 
think you the general obeys ?” 

“ The king—” 

“Me!” So speaking, the unknown showed the sentinel his 
right hand. On the middle finger was a ring of iron, on which 
sparkled three superb diamonds. 

“Command, signor !”’ said the soldier. 
commend her to God.” 

“ Death is against us, life for us,”’ replicd the unknown ; “ have 
no fears!” He approached the barred window of the dungeon 
and called out in a low voice : 

Felice 

No answer. 

“ Felice Tavola !” 

The same silence. 

The soldier, pale and trembling, began his walk. The moment 
when the unknown turned to question him as to the silence, the 
watchword passed from mouth to mouth along the ramparts. 
“ Niente nuovo !” (nothing new) said successively each sentinel. 
The poor soldier placed both hands upon his agitated breast, and 
pronounced like the others : 

“Nothing new !” 

The inside guard called out, “ Guard, sentinels !” 

“Bartolo Spalazzi!” said the unknown. 

“You know my name, signor ?” murmured the soldier. 

“Thou hast done thy duty,” said the masked man, “and to- 
morrow thou shalt be in the corporal’s coat, and thy mother shall 
sleep in a good bed. Answer, and hide nothing from me—some- 
thing has passed in this dungeon since thou hast been on duty ?” 

“Signor,” answered Bartolo, “I swear upon the honor of a 
soldier of Silence, upon my oath—were my mother dying without 
help—that what I tell you is the truth. Ten minutes ago, some 


“T have a mother; I 


one entered the dungeon of Porporato, if the prisoner is Porpor- 
ato ; I heard the noise of voices, then the sound of chains ; then 
the door opened and closed ; all was then silent—” 

“ A murder?” thought the unknown, aloud, “it is impossible.” 
He asked the soldier another question : 

“ Were those who entered, policemen ?” 

“Yes, signor.” 

“I must know all!” cried the unknown, who seemed a prey to 
extreme agitation ; ‘ how much time between each round ?” 

“ Thirty minutes.” 

“ And when will you be relieved ?” 

“ At eleven o’clock.” 

The unknown looked at his watch. “I have time!” 

He stepped towards the dungeon, and drew from his pocket two 
small instruments which he fixed by the light of the lantern hung 
from the wall. These little things when joined, formed the ad- 
mirable machine invented by Jack Sheppard. This Sheppard’s 
file mounted upon a little wheel, would sever an inch bar in less 
than three minutes. The unknown used his file, which produced 
only a slight noise. He seized with both hands the severed bar 
and sprang into the dungeon. The cell was empty. Upon the 
whitewashed wall which faced the window were two lines, traced 
in mysterious, though distinct characters. The unknown remained 
struck with stupor, gazing at theletters which to him were franght 
with a terrible meaning. ‘“ Treason!” murmured he, while his 
arms fell by his side and his head drooped. A shade fell on the 
wall. 

“Signor! signor!” said the voice of the sentinel at the dungeon 
window ; “they come from all sides at once !” 

The unknown raised himself to his fall height. “I am still 
safe,” said he; “ woe to the traitor!” He left thedangeon. The 
ramparts were already filled with noise and confusion. Cries 
came from every direction at once. 

“They have placed a ladder in the Rue Manton, facing the 
Grand Piazzetta. Martino has been gagged and bound ; they put 
a bandage over his eyes, and gave him two ounces of gold to pay 
for his discretion !” 

“And Martino has told ¢” 

“ His account is good, the poor devil !” 

“ How many mounted the ladder ?” 

“ Only one—the rest stayed behind with a disguised woman.” 

“ Then he is probably on the roof?’’ 

“Orin the fortress itself!” 

“ Quick, quick! to the search !” 

“* Who is on guard below ?” 

“ Bartolo Spalazzi of the Trani regiment~ ”’ 

Steps approached, and the guard in turn presented arms. 

“T am lost!” murmured Bartolo. 

“Cry, who goes there?” commanded the unknown, who extin- 
guished the lantern, and thus plunged in darkness the outside of 
the dungeon. 

“Who goes there ?” cried Bartolo, mechanically. 

“Cry louder !” 

Who goes there ?” 

“ Present arms—I will save you while I save myself. Listen, 
they are coming along the angle. Call who goes there, again.” 

“Who goes there ?” called the affrighted sentinel, in obedience 
to the command. 

The unknown sprang over the rampart. “ Challenge and fire,” 
ordered the unknown, as he disappeared. 

A loud report was heard, followed by a great tumult. 

“Have you shot him, Bartolo Spalazzi? Here! here! a ladder! 
All the streets are guarded ; he cannot escape |” 

The soldiers gave chase upon the roofs around Castel Vecchio. 
They called to each other ; the hunted man could not escape them. 
Beldomonio advanced slowly, calmly, calculating his chances of 
safety, which were neither very numerous nor sure. The Italian 
built houses presented no hiding places ; nothing but flat, plain 
roofs. He had nothing to do but retrace the steps he had already 
made in coming. But his intention was notto go to the place 
where he had left the ladder ; too well he knew that once there he 
was lost. He knew not what to do, and walked slowly, deliber- 
ately, trying to hit upon some plan of escape. He crept to the 
edge of the ramparts and looked over, but he shook his head as he 
murmured, “ Ah, if I was only among the Appenines !” 


Doubtless he dreamed of the dense forests, rocks and caves, and 
the bounding torrents. It was a dream ; the steps of the pursuing 
soldiers already sounded on the next roof. A few minutes arid 
they would be upon him. Beldomonio looked back ; he saw the 
musket-barrels shine among the stone pillars of the balustrade. 
Upon the young man’s face at this moment of extreme peril, 
there was nct the slightest trace of anxiety. He walked with his 
head high—his look clear and untroubled. He was perfectly cool 
with death staring him in the face. Our fugitive placed the angle 
of the balustrade between him and his pursuers. He thus found 
himself in the square formed by the Hotel Folquieri. A remem- 
brance of the kneeling figure of the young girl came to him, and 
in the midst of his danger he turned to find the window. But the 
light had vanished, and he could not distinguish it. 

The noise of coming steps recalled him to his senses, and he 
drew his poignard and disposed his mantle in such a manner that 
it formed a kind of hammock beneath the balustrade, into which 
he could drop and hang for along while without great fatigue. 
His poignard was long, and served as a transverse bar. Beldo- 
monio knew the temper of his steel. He passed the dagger 
through the folds of the mantle. 


“Ihave played at this game before,” he murmured, “ to pre 


serve the honor of a countess! The wind swung me gently for 
three hours under a balcony. I can begin again. When they say, 
* Check to the king !” the king saves himself if he can.” 
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Lights flashed now upon the very roof; they were close upon 
him. Beldomonio did not hesitate, but made a plunge, and his 
head disappeared beneath the balustrade, sixty feet from the earth. 
Trusting to his good dagger and the strength of the mantle, the 
young, brave fellow had launched himself forth. The pursuers 
on, searching in every pillar, along the balustrade, but nev- 
er thinking of looking beneath, sixty feet above the earth ! 

As our fugitive hung, he heard the rattling of paper, and cau- 
tiously raising his head above the wall, he saw by the feeble light 
of distant torches a window in front of him covered with the 
glazed paper so much used by the poor instead of glass. The 
young man’s face which had remained unchanged during all his 
danger, suddenly lightened at the sight of that frail, paper-covered 
window. 

“Thanks, my star!” murmured he, laughing; “business re-es- 
tablished in a single stroke !” 

Beldomonio raised himself with a sudden, noiseless spring, un- 
fastened his impromptu hammock, and in another instant was 
inside of the little chamber, with the window closed behind him. 
He had just crouched beneath, when the noise of voices and steps 
redoubled. 

“If he hasn’t thrown himself on to the pavements,” said the 
captain, “‘ we shall capture him alive.” 

The captain stopped directly in front of the window, behind 
which crouched the young fisherman. 

“This is well closed !” said he, after a vigorous stroke with his 
pignard. Then he said in a confidential tone: 

“You need good feet and eyes this night, my children, if you 
know the name of the daring rascall, as you call him. A warning 
was received by the Minister of State this very night, that Porpor- 

ohad sworn upon charcoal and iron to deliver this Felice Ta- 

Baron—” 

“What, what!’ interrupted his men, on all sides ; “is not that 

Felice Tavola the real Porporato ?”’ 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“My children,” said he, instead of answering the question, 

remember there is a treasure hidden upon these terraces. A 

sasure of a hundred thousand ducats! If we find it, I will di- 

ide twenty thousand ducats between you—isn’t that generous ? 

forward, march !” 

A general eviva, bravo, showed that the captain’s generosity had 

m appreciated. The worthy lion took the largest share. 
Behind the frail paper window, the handsome Beldomonio 
ghed silently. When the soldiers left, they planted a torch di- 
tly opposite the window behind which crouched our brave fugi- 
As Beldomonio crouched silently on the floor of that little 
amber, he thought of the empty dungeon, and the fearful words 
hieroglyphics on the white wall. They were these: “I have 
en forgotten ; I will be revenged!” Fearful menace in the lips 
a Knight of the Iron Ring! 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


BeLDoOMONIO wished to raise himself when the soldiers had 
but when he tried to do so, his legs refused to do their duty, 
da thousand lights danced before his eyes ; his knees trembled, 
floor rose and fell as he strove to look at it and to tread firm. 
temples beat; his forehead felt as if enclosed by a band of 
. Aconvulsive fluttering was in his throat, while a strange 
bness—the agony of coming death—ascended from his icy 
tohis burning brain. An awful dizziness came over him ; 
hing around him was turning with maddening speed. Plac- 
his nerveless hands upon his forehead, he felt it bathed with a 
death damp. For the first time in his changeful life, a cold 
ider thrilled through him. At this moment, when his ordinary 
nce of mind was deserting him because his brain was affected, 
became sensible of a peculiar odor in the little room and he felt 
of warmth. Instinct warned him to open the window. But 
be very moment when his hand was on the frame, he heard a 
, Slow and firm. It was the tread of the sentinel only a few 
sfrom the window. Fight; he had no strength left. Die; 
id not wish to die so soon. He made a desperate effort. He 
eed himself, tremblingly, faintingly, supporting himself upon 
ing in his path, to the other end of the room, where he 
osed he should find the door. Ten times he stopped in his 
, because his breath came in such gasps. Between the table 
the doorhe saw an object, the form of which he could not dis- 
ish; this object shed a feeble light. It was a chafling dish, a 
te in which fire still gleamed among the mass of ashes. He 
so far gone that he understood nothing more ; instinct alone 
ned him. The door; he wished to reach the door. He fell 
t his hand touched the desired haven, and his head struck 
the frame. 
ch one sees in his Jast moments, when death comes, a vision ; 
lip murmurs a cherished name as he breathes a last sigh. 
t did Beldomonio see in his last agony? A brilliant palace, 
y beautiful women, young, rich; among them wandered a 
merry, sparkling fairy. Nina! 
t there was still another vision ; the heart is full of mysteries. 
w in asort of shade a poor child, whose long black hair 
her delicate white profile look almost ghastly ; a kneeling 
For her he had no name. 
& long time our young fisherman remained without motion. 
i was but afew steps from the door-sill. Beneath the 
Which was old and loose, was a wide crack, through which 
currentof coolair, The open lips of Beldomonio drank 
blessed draught. At the end of a few minutes he was able 
another step, after about twenty attempts. He seized the 
of the door ; the door was closed and locked. Then, rest- 


ing on his knees, he raised himself, and strove to turn the key. 
He could not; all his strength was gone; he was like a young 
baby. Again he placed his lips to the crack and sucked in the re- 
freshing air. Each breath gave him new life, and a triumphant 
sigh filled his heart. He rose again; this time the key turned, and 
the door opened. He struggled no longer, but sank upon the floor 
with his head outside the door in the cool dark entry, in which 
were many open windows. At the end pf ten minutes Beldomo- 
nio opened his eyes and awoke to life. His first movement was 
surprise ; he had lost all remembrance of what had passed. The 
first sensation he felt was pain in his hand ; three of his fingers 
were very painful. “The furnace!” thought he. Then having 
looked towards the window through which the light of the torch 
shone, “ The soldiers!” Then another thought: “there is some 
one dead in this room!’ He raised himself painfully, combating 
the weakness which was still in him. It seemed a long time that 
he had lain insensible ; he turned to the window to consult his 
watch. He thought it must have stopped, for only a quarter of an 
hour had passed since he fled from the dungeon. Raising it to his 
ear be found that it was going. 

Two ideas filled his brain. To help the suicide, and take flight 
and finish his work; for the struggle of the night was far from 
being finished. First he seized the chaffing dish and carried it 
outside of the room. Then he rushed to the couch, which was 
empty. The sight of the bed awoke a vague remembrance in 
him. Surely it was at the foot of the miserable bed that he had 
seen the beautiful, kneeling girl praying in such agony. He low- 
ered his eyes, and at his very feet he saw the poor girl stretched on 
the floor. Beldomonio took her in his arms gently, and placed 
her on the bed. Death had perhaps claimed her as his own a long 


time. 
[SEE ENGRAVING. |] 


She was not cold, but as rigid as a corpse. He felt her heart ; 
his own pulses beat so violently that he could not tell whether her 
heart beat, or whether it was stopped forever. 

The torch planted upon the balustrade shed a light into the 
chamber and seemed to rest caressingly upon the white, delicate 
features of the beautiful suicide. Familiar with death from child- 
hood as he had been, Beldomonio could not look unmoved on this 
different scene. This different death—a death of despair—struck 
him to the heart. He wondered why the sight of this young girl, 
seen but once before, should fill his heart with such painful feel- 
ings. He strove to restore her to consciousness, but all in vain. 
Kneeling beside that bed, with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
the young fisherman longed to give his life for the being before 
him ; longed to awake her and call her—sister. He knelt there 
dreaming. 

Eleven o'clock sounded from the belfry of Castel Vecchio ; that 
sound called him to himself. Beldomonio looked round the 
chamber and trembled. In half an hour what numerous events 
had happened ; how many feelings filled his brain. Looking 
around the room he saw a piece of paper on the table. This he 
seized quickly and turned to the window; the light was bright 
enough to enable him to read the delicately traced characters. 
Beldomonio read : “ Cherished father, pardon and pray for us.” 

“She was not alone!” exclaimed the young man in terror, 
“Is there another poor dead one here ; dead with despair?” 

He searched for the other victim of poverty and despair. Ina 
distant corner he saw a mattress, and in the shadow a human 
form. He stooped and kneeled beside the miserable pallet. A 
young man lay before him, graceful and handsome in the repose 
of death perhaps. Where had he seen a face like that, so pure 
and noble 

While Beldomonio was racking his brain to remember, he heard 
a faint sigh. He bent his cheek close to the blue eyes of the young 
man; he felt a slight breath—but very weak. While he held his 
breath to listen, he heard another faint sigh from the side where 
the young girl lay. He sprang to the couch; she was not dead! 
Her hand which had hung over the side of the couch was moved ; 
was placed across her breast. Fresh air streamed into the cham- 
ber, dissipating the deadly fumes of the charcoal by degrees. The 
young fisherman fell on his knees and prayed to God. The youth 
also moved. Now was the time to lend aid ; now they could be 
saved ! 

But suddenly in the far distance, clear and sweet, came a voice. 
Distant as was the voice, the words of Fioravante were perfectly 
distinct, ‘ Amici, alliegre andiamoalla pena!” Beldomonio raised 
himself and frowned. This time it was an importunate call. An 
idea of revolting against the mysterious bondage of his destiny 
filled the heart of the young man. He looked towards the couch. 
The young girl had moved again. He turned to the other corner 
and found to his joy that the youth too had moved. 

«I will send some one to them; I must away now!” So say- 
ing, he drew a heavy purse from his pocket and threw it on the 
table. For a fisherman, the purse was very large and heavy. 

In the far distance came the chant : “ Amici, a/ligre, andiamo alla 
pena!” Beldomonio stamped his feet impatiently, and petulantly 
exclaimed ; “I hear! I hear! and I will come!” 

Upon a chair beside the bed lay a piece of embroidery and a 
pair of scissors. By the aid of these scissors the young man re- 
moved the elegant black moustache. Another turn of his hands 
and his luxuriant locks were shorn. At the third sound of the 
chorus he was ready. Before leaving, he opened the window and 
passed the couch with lowered eyes, for he did not dare look at the 
beautiful sufferer who called so powerfully upon his sympathies. 
He saw upon a chair a plain cloak, which he threw over his shoul- 
ders; then without glancing behind him, he left the chamber 
which death had all but entered, 

In the corridor he saw several doors. He opened the nearest 
and asked: “ Is there any one here ?” 


A cry of affright responded to him. He recognized the voice 
of an old woman. 

“Whoever you are,” said he, “rise and go into the next cham- 
ber; there are those there who need your care. Here is your 
salary.” 

Two or three pieces of gold fell on the floor just inside of the 
door. Beldomonio descended the staircase. The danger was not 
diminished, but rather increased on the contrary. In a moment 
the young fisherman became aware that the soldiers of Castel 
Vecchio, having sought for him in vain upon the roofs and in the 
fortress, were now searching for him in the neighboring houses. 
In the midst of his danger the noble young fisherman murmured 
to himself: 

“T have saved them, Iknow! Another will do what I wished 
todo. I will return to them again ; I will return !” 

Thus dreaming, Beldomonio descended the staircase. 

“ You cannot pass here, my young saint,” said a voice upon the 
platform. 

He had seized the large prayer-book at the same time that he 
took the cloak. A look from the ‘corner of his eyes, showed the 
person who spoke to be a middle-aged woman. He knew nothing 
of the young saint whose part he had attempted to play. He low- 
ered his head, and holding the book before him, murmured some 
words of pious salute, when the dame grumbled out : 


“You shall see that we never will forget your words.” 

Beldomonio bowed profoundly and passed on. 

“God bless you, my poor Signor Julian,” said the woman, 
with a shade of bitterness ; “do not forget me in your prayers !” 

Then she added, as if to herself: ‘An innocent youth; a 
perfect baby in the world.” 

Beldomonio smiled to himself and went slowly on. He heard 
& great noise and confusion in the vestibule beneath him. All the 
servants of many houses were collected together there, talking, 
arguing and disputing. All had seen the soldiers searching on the 
roof, like so many phantoms. Two opinions seemed to be general 
among them, worthy of notice. The first was, that the prisoner, 
having strangled the jailor, assassinated the sentinel with a pistol 
shot, had run the guard, leaped from terrace to terrace, gained the 
street and escaped. What was there surprising in this, if it was 
the invincible Porporato? The second, that the Companions of 
Silence, numbering several hundred, had scaled the terraces, and 
held in check the garrison. A regular battle was impending. 
Men and women were speaking at the same time; men swearing 
terrific oaths, and betting on the issue of the combat. When they 
perceived the young saint, as they called him, whom Beldomonio 
had relieved of book and cloak, the disputations were stopped. 

The court, lighted only by a few torches placed upon the upper 
balustrades, sixty or eighty feet above, was quite dark. This was 
well for Beldomonio, who had been unable to find any cap where- 
with to cover his head and conceal his tace. But no one suspected 
him. Some whispered half aloud, “ Where does the young abbot 
go at such a late hour?” Coccoli, the porter of the house, raised 
her head and answered, proudly: “Do you not know that the 
secret angel goes to watch with the sick at the hospital for the 
poor 

Voices were raised in praise on every side, and Beldomonio’s 
thoughts went back to this little chamber ; to the burning charcoal 
and poisonous vapor. He made a giant effort to collect his wan- 
dering thoughts, and passed on rapidly through the crowd. Coccoli 
followed him to the door to open it for him, and as she did so, 
whispered : 

“ You iook brighter than yesterday ; there is more color in your 
face. A word for me in your oremus, child of God. I have taken 
four numbers in the royal lottery. If the blessed mother of Christ 
deigns to make them draw, I will make her a handsome offering 
—do not forget us, my seraph !” 

Beldomonio was outside. The carriage gate opened, as we said 
before, upon a little untravelled alley-way of the Rue Mantou, 
where he had first raised the ladder. Things were changed since 
then ; then the street was deserted, now it was full of soldiers. 
The first step Beldomonio made from the door, a bayonet was 
placed at his breast. 

“Back! no passage here,” exclaimed a gigantic Swiss guard. 

“Signor,” said Beldomonio, “I return to my duty; I am ex- 
pected at the hospital for the poor.” 

The officer and several men approached the young saint and 
looked at him attentively. 

“* March !” exclaimed the ferocious Swiss, pushing him before 
him. 

Beldomonio, without farther pressing, took a quiet, sedate pace 
and walked calmly forward and traversed the Piazzetta-Grande. 
When he reached the Vicoletto Raffa, he threw the cloak under a 
gate and walked on. At the foot of the street he placed the blade 
of his poignard to his lips and made alow whistle. A corre- 
sponding sound was heard on the side of the Strada Medina. 
Then a young girl, disguised as a boy, sprang from a low door- 
way. 

“There is five hundred just below,” said she, “ready for the 
attack ; what is to be done?” 

“ Where is my carriage ?” asked Beldomonio, without answering 
her question. 

“ At Mount Oliveto. What is to be done?” 

Beldomonio took the young girl's hand and strode towards the 
place indicated. A light, elegant caleche, drawn by two magnifi- 
cent horses, was stationed behind the church. Beldomonio sprang 
in. The young girl standing by the door, repeated for the third 
time the question, ““ What is to be done ?” 

Beldomonio seized the little hand resting on the carriage door 
and drew it to his lips, murmuring : 

“Thanks, Fiamma!” 
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She blushed with pleasure. Beldomonio added: “In an hour 
Matilda Farnese must be at Naples and ready to follow me.” 

“The Princess Farnese shall be ready,” replied the young girl ; 
“and after that ?” 

“ After that, dress yourself like 2 duchess, little Fiamma, and 
go to the ball at the Doria palace, where I will be.” 

“Shall we dance 

Beldomonio smiled. 

“Keep ever near the countess,” said he. 

“ And the others ?” asked Fiamma again. 

“Let them mix with the men round the Doria palace; but be 
careful. And have all ready at day-break !”” 

Making a kiss to the young girl, he called to the coachman. 

“Is it you, Ruggieri?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ Go to the house of Johann Spurzheim by the way of the Rue 
Tribunal, out of the city gate of Capone, and re-enter by the 
Notarea gate, and traverse the Piazzh del Mercato.” 

The whip cracked ; the horses sprang forward at a gallop. The 
instant the carriage began to move, a man sprang from the shadowy. 
and with a noiseless bound reached the footman’s vox, where he 
remained. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BARBARA MONTELEONE. 


Ir was the evening of the same day, in the month of February, 
1823. Three windows of a large house in the Piazza del Mercato 
were feebly lighted. It was the hotel of Johann Spurzheim, an 
Austrian by birth, director of the royal police. The police office 
occupied nearly the whole of the ground floor. The family of 
the director lived in the upper part. One of the lighted windows 
belonged to the sleeping chamber of Johann Spurzheim ; the two 
others opened upon the saloon, where a woman was in deep con- 
sultation with the doctor, Pierre Falcone, a young physician, 
already well known for his skill. Johann Spurzheim only resided 
a tew months at Naples. When there, few people knew anything 
of his movements, for he enjoyed the confidence of the king and 
court, and his movements were guarded and secret. There were 
many who detested him, and watched always for some weak point, 
but were as yet unable to accuse him of anything. 


Nine o’clock sounded from the clock tower of Santa Maria del 
Carmini at the moment when we enter the sleeping chamber of 
Johann Spurzheim. It was the precise instant when the scenes 
we have just recounted were beginning underneath the walls of 
Castel Vecchio. In the Piazza del Mercato all was silent ; all the 
shops were closed, and the square silent. The chamber was plain 
almost to austerity, high studded and hung with sad colored dra- 
pery ; a single lamp burned in it. The director of the royal police 
was lying in his bed, ill, his head resting upon a hair pillow. By 
the light of the lamp his features looked pale and wasted ; but the 
cast of his face denoted intelligence. There were other features 
that must not be forgotten, though seen for the first time. The 
sick man was the same that we saw seated on the back seat of the 
diligence, going to the inn of Corpo Santo—Monsieur David— 
the man in the black silk skull-cap; he who had commanded 
Baptista Giabetta, the vetturino, in the name of charcoal and iron ; 
the one who had disclosed to the bandits the route taken by Lo- 
redan Doria and the Countess Angela. 

History tells us of many men who appeared to enter heart and 
soul into the mysterious retreats of their enemies in order to strike 
more surely. In Italy, Azeglio became a carbonari; in England, 
the famous Templeton became the apparent accomplice of Wat 
Tyler. Perhaps Johann Spurzheim was one of these men. At 
least, we have seen him in the crypt of the convent of Corpo 
Santo, beside’ the corpse of Mario, Count Monteleone, in the 
midst of the Companions of Silence. 

The reader probably recognized him under his mask, in spite of 
the name of Heimer added to that of David. It was he, the 
confidant and secretary of the first grand master. Two roads 
then opened before him. We shall see later which one he chose. 
His eyes were closed, his parched lips opened as if to catch each 
flying breath. His check was hollow, and his deep set eyes sur- 
rounded by a dark circle. He lay perfectly motionless, but he was 
not asleep. He listened to low, mysterious sounds—a conversa- 
tion held between two persons. There was no one in his chamber. 
The two persons to whose conversation he listened, were his wife 
Barbara Monteleone,and the young doctor, Pierre Falcone. Be- 
tween the sleeping room and saloon where they conversed, were two 
doors and a passage way. Upon the table beside the bed, stood a 
number of bottles of medicine, and a few glasses. From under the 
coverlid, appeared now and then the black and tan head of a 
bright-eyed King Charles spaniel. If the black and tan head was 
under the covering, it was because it was useful or necessary for 
Johann Spurzheim to dave him there. 

Another object, though everything is worthy of notice, was a 
small piece of ivory which lay beside him on the pillow. To this 
piece of ivory was attached a long flexible tube, the opposite end 
of which was fastened to an opening in the head of the bed; an 
opening that when closed was invisible. 

In the next room, Signora Barbara Monteleone, wife of the di- 
rector, was seated in an easy chair, with her feet before the fire. 
Doctor Pierre Falcone remained standing before her. Barbara 
‘Monteleone was now about forty years old. Her head was very 
beautifully shaped, but too large for her body, as is often the case 
with people deformed from their birth. This defect was scarcely 
noticeable while she remained seated, as her bust and shoulders 
were in proper proportion. Barbara was a hunchback, and in the 
presence of company always remained seated. She had a deep 


chair made to so accommodate her shape, that while she reclined 
on it with exquisite grace, she looked like a graceful, elegant 
woman. Long habit gave her a peculiar nunchalance, which car- 
ried with it a sort of fascinatiou. Still this stratagem did not de- 
ceive the world, and it was known through all Naples that the 
lovely, witty, talented Barbara Spurzheim was deformed. 

Her face was remarkably handsome, brilliant, though peculiar ; 
for her hair, eye-brows and eyes were sparkling black, but her face 
perfectly pale. Though born of a good family, the death of her 
parents, and absolute want of fortune, threw her upon the hands 
of her cousin, Mario Monteleone. The first incentive which ex- 
cited her intellect, was the ambition to become countess of Monte- 
leone. Mario had seen her grow up beside him; he loved and 
treated her like a sister. She, on the contrary, loved her cousin 
Mario as much as she was capable of loving any one, and fondly 
hoped for a long time that the admiration of her cousin would 
turn to something warmer. She hoped in vain. 

If there is one route which does not lead to love, it is cold admi- 
ration. Barbarg was not born wicked, but she was ambitious— 
unscrupulously ambitious. The marriage of her cousin to Maria 
Amalfi turned to bitterness and gall all the kindly feelings of ‘her 
heart. There was only one man in Martorello who looked at her 
with any interest. Barbara thought herself adorable. She said : 

“That man shall be my slave; I need a slave, I need a tool ; 
that man shall be my tool.” 

That man was David Heimer. He possessed the entire confi- 
dence of Monteleone. With him Barbara formed an alliance. A 
little later she married him. But she found that the man she 
hoped to make only her tool was as strong and proud as herself. 
It was a strange household. If there was a struggle, neither would 
yield ; both were equally strong ; so they formed a treaty. To- 
gether they placed their lances in rest and charged, cheering and 
aiding each other. One common thought was between them—in- 
ordinate ambition. David Heimer, whom we shall call by the 
name he has chosen, that of Signor Johann Spurzheim, faithfully 
consulted with his wife, and Barbara Spurzheim brought to bear 
on his affairs all her wit, wisdom and prudence. 


For nearly ten minutes the young doctor Pierre Falcone stood 
before Barbara, who read easily and rapidly from a Latin folio 
before her. A little way from the chair was an organ, and a mu- 
sic book placed on the stand was open at a fugue by Sebastian 
Bach. The mantel-piece was of red marble, in the Italian style 
of carving. Two large and richly wrought Etruscan vases stood 
on each side, and an exquisite bronze clock occupied the middle. 
On the walls hung six large paintings, by different masters. Upon 
one picture, the death of Lazarus, the eyes of both the occupants 
of the chamber were fixed in silence. At the end of a few seconds 
the eyes of Barbara fell from the picture to the face of the young 
doctor. He was a young man of twenty-eight or nine years old, 
very tall, but thin and muscular. His face, though excessively 
pale, had some claims to beauty. His black eyes expressed noth- 
ing at this moment. Two or three lines of care or thought were 
visible on his face, and his hair was black and thin. Perhaps he 
wasadreamer. He ought to be brave. He was, undoubtedly, a 
man of great hopes. Looking at him, Barbara frowned. 

“ He is too young !” murmured she to herself. 

Just then, the young man’s look turned from the picture to her, 
and intercepted her earnest gaze. Barbara said, as if to explain 
her act: 

“I have thought for a long time that painters of the old school 
knew how to represent agony ; I am mistaken.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Pierre Falcone, “the agony of Lazarus—” 

“Ts exact,” interrupted Barbara. 

“ You do not find it sufficiently horrible ?”’ 

“Too much and too little. The more modern masters have 
learned to embellish death ; the old masters contort and convulse 
their dead. Johann Spurzheim does not look like that.” 

Pierre Falcone lowered his eyes, while these words were pro- 
nounced with a frightful calmness. 

Barbara saw that, smiled, and said, choosing a cough lozenge 
from a rich golden box : 

“If you can answer for the life of my husband, Signor Falcone, 
your fortune is made.” 

“ You know well, madame,” answered Pierre Falcone, quietly, 
‘that that is impossible.” 

“ What is science, then ?”’ asked Barbara, scornfully. 

Then she added, controlling an inclination to cough, which 
came over her: 

“I will giye fifty thousand ducats to any one who who will say 
to me, ‘ Johann Spurzheim shall live !’” 

“Who ever said so would lie, madame.” 

Barbara placed both of her delicate little hands on her breast 
and coughed violently. 

“QO, that congh !” said she, “ sometimes it seems as if a burning 
fire was in my lungs; at other times a leaden coldness seems to 
stifle me. Doctor, doctor, am I then, I too condemned ?” 

“You think too much, madame,” replied the physician, rather 
evading a direct answer. 

“ And thinking kills me ?” 

Pierre Falcone smiled. 

“If you promise me fifty thousand ducats on condition that I 
answer you, madame—” commenced he. 

“ You consent !”’ cried the directrice, eagerly. 

“I must place my head for the stake !”’ finished Pierre Falcone, 
in a firm tone. 

Barbara held out her hand to him. It was cold and moist. 

“ Take another lozenge,” said the doctor, gently ; “ you are going 
to have another spasm.” 

But the pastil did no good. An additional pallor spread over 
her face, then a hectic flush rose, and a violent fit of coughing 


seized her. Her cough was hard and slow, distressing to hear. 
The embroidered kerchief which she had held to her lips was 
stained with blood. 

The face of the young physician remained impassible. Barbara 
showed him the handkerchief, but he only shragged his shoulders, 

“Will you believe me, yes or no ?” said he “ consumption can- 
not be cured, and I promise to cure you.” 

She took a swallow of water and remainedimmovable. For an 
instant her eyes were veiled and fierce. But suddenly a ray flashed 
from them. 

“ You see me well,” said she, “very well. Would to God that 
my husband were so! Answer me, doctor, upon your conscience, 
is there no human means to save him ?” 

“None, madame.” 

Barbara lowered her eyes and hesitated. 

“ And,” replied she, in a totally changed voice, “ will he lives 
long time?” 

Pierre Falcone thought he had misunderstood. 

As she received no answer, Barbara raised her head. She 
looked the doctor full in the face and repeated : 

“ wish to know if be will live a long time ?” 

“ Ha, what, madame ?” stammered the physician. 

“Johann Spurzheim, my husband,” pronounced Barbara, 
distinctly. 

“ But, madame—” 

“T wish to know!” 

“ Science cannot precisely deter—” 

“ Eight days ?” interrupted the directrice. 


“Tt is impossible to affirm—” i 
“Fifteen days ?” 
“Truly, madame,” said Pierre Falcone, “a like question—” I 
“I have my motives for asking it, doctor,” interrupted Madame} 
Spurzheim ; “I am sure you think he wont last a month.” - 
“No madame,” answered Pierre Falcone this time, “I do not p 
think so.” x 
She lowered her eyes again and murmured: “He is too} 1 
young !” § 
“ Seat yourself there!” said she, abruptly, pointing authorit k 
tively to a seat almost opposite to her. y 
The doctor seated himself, keeping his eyes fixed upon P 
lady’s face. Barbara closed her eyes, and after a silence of a bb 
minutes, she said : cs 
“Reflect well before you answer me; what I am going to I 
pose to you is perfectly serious. I have reflected deliberatel 
Doctor Pierre Falcone, would you like to have me for your wife! F 
It was a good precaution having forced the doctor to takeg mi 
seat ; that sudden, frightful question would have made him It 
He wished to speak, but Madame Spurzheim imperiously sig thi 
him to be silent. th: 
“Thave told you to reflect, signor!” said she, very coldij he 
“you have not yet had time to do so!” lik 
She leaned back in her chair with perfect ease and calm for 
Her face was always perfectly calm. of 
“ While you reflect, I will speak ; you can do both at once, Ik 
and reflect,” continued she. “ Listen to me attentively ; whea ~~ 
have spoken, you can answer me. You are young, but you fati 
ambitious, and, I think, audacious. Ido not love you. tha 
propose to you is the title of count with the fortune of a king.” Me 
The doctor’s eyelids trembled, and he darted towards the > 
woman a defiant look. He thought her mad. of ! 
“No no,” said she, smiling, and answering his look, “I Th 
not insane, as you think to yourself, Isee. You also ask yo = 
‘ How can she give me the title of count and a royal fortune; only 
has neither the one nor the other.’” ther 
“I know you are rich,” began Pierre Falcone. tou 
“ Misery !” cried she, rousing up suddenly; “I rich! Mi Jad 
by ten what I have—increase a hundred fold, increase a the ao 
fold, and you will come nearer the truth. The fortune I 


you of is immense!” 
“ But what fortune do you speak to me of ?”’ murmured the 8I 


tor, in spite of himself. twic 
“I speak of the fortune of the Dorias, added to the fe and 
the ancient counts of Monteleone.” blac! 
The forehead of the physician was covered with drops of or 
“Do not interrupt me again,” said Barbara; “ soon it say, 
time for my husband to wake from his sleep. I must have ter, | 
answer before you leave me. You are a Comp made 
” roun 
Silence— wish 
In spite of the admonition not to interrupt her, Falcone rank, 
not help giving a faint cry of terror. There was caus have 
fright, because this accusation was made by the wife of the 
of the royal police in her own house. 
“Madame !” cried he, “ upon my safety—” 
“Well, well,” she stopped him; “you are in Naples; 
count you nothing. My poor doctor, that is only youthfal 
you have given your liberty to that mysterious associstiot 
just now, the association gives you nothing in exchang® 
at least, you think so, do you not?” 
“It is trae—” stammered the physician. 
“Sad thing that of attending to the orders of men 
know and whom you do not know! You often regret it, 
“ Yes, often, madame!” 
Barbara smiled, and lightly waved her handkerchief. ey 
“ Falcone,” said she, very gently, “ Iron is strong and ¢ “ 


black !” 
He raised himself up with a sudden spring, his surprie 


great. 
“T can dispense with the responses given in your © 

she went on, in a light tone, “I will do more ; I will com 

aid immediately, for I see you are lost in suppositions. 
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believe that Signor Johann Spurzheim, my hus- 
band, reveals to me the secrets of the royal po- 
lice, and that the royal police itself has discov- 
ered your secret. The royal police has discov- 
ered nothing, my poor doctor; the brotherhood 
of Silence belong to the royal police—” 

“Tt is not possible !” 

«Twill state it better ; the royal police belongs 
to the brotherhood of Silence.” 

Pierre Falcone allowed his long arms to fall 
by his side. A mocking smile spread over the 
thin lips of Barbara Monteleone. 

“ Very sad indeed,” said the wily woman ; 
“ you have lost nothing, however, for your talent 
has been made the most of. I don’t mean to 
say that you really lack talent, Signor Pierre 
Falcone; but be kind enough to tell me who 
lacks talent to-day? Ducats are rare—I have 
never found any, I who speak, I found only a 

tole—it was a counterfeit.” 

A dry, harsh laugh was heard just then in the 


sleeping apartment of Johann Spurzheim. It 

was man wee with 

access of gaiety. laugh 

half a second, then all ‘quiet. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FATAL COMPACT. 
Tue two people , then Barbara went 
on: “ You have talent, Pierre Falcone; should 
Ihave chosen you without that? But if you 
crossed the threshold of this’ house in the ca- 
pacity of physician, it is because you have taken 
the oath of silence—because they had their views 
for you—they wish you to gain the patronage of 
the Dorias. You are well off, for you have been 

d in advance, for you are our physician, 
which is but a step to being something more. 
It is not that of which you complain. hat is 
galling is to be a slave, and go blindly wherever 

e master or lieutenant wish; obey without 
knowing for what. Who can tellin what coin 
your debt may be paid to-morrow. What 1 
propose to you is to raise the bandage from 
your eyes, and instead of a slave you will be- 
come a master! You are wholly ignorant, I 
can enlighten you. I am a lady of Silence, and 
I am the only one.” 

She showed him upon her middle finger a 

ld ring, crowned by three superb diamonds, 
Sonia atriangle. This ring was like, save in 
metal, the one belonging to Mario Monteleone. 
It bore the Latin device, “ Agere, non loqui.” 

Pierre Falcone took it, examined it, read the 
three words of the device, and returned it. All 
that was done silently. He obeyed to the letter ; 
he reflected. Barbara looked at him contentedly, 
like a professor who approves of the conduct of his pupil. 

“You are young,” said she, “and that is what has held me back 
for eight days—for it is eight days since I have given up all hopes 
of my husband. But you are prudent, and I think daring; and 
I know you will not recoil before a foolish scruple. Before you 
become bound to me by irrevocable bonds, I cannot tell you all 
it is necessary for you to know; I can only let pe judge of your 
fature. For that, two things are enough, to tell my own past and 
that of the association. 

“The association was founded by a saint; you have heard of 
Mario Monteleone, master of the Knights of the Iron Ring. Its 
primitive aim was to do good. It had asecond aim after the death 
of Mario Monteleone ; two ends—one apparent, the other hidden. 
The first was to avenge the assassination of the grand master ; 
the second was conquest. ‘The first is the pretext and the cloak. 
It served a long time. The other would be soon attained if we 
only had among us a man,a lion. Bat I have not said all, and 
there is a third phase to which we submit to-day. A man came 
to us, a giant or a fool, I don’t know which; I do not, cannot 
judge him ; I detest him. Perhaps he is a lion; if he is, we will 
take him iu a snare. He is as 
handsome as a demi-god. If I 
was young and beautiful, I would 
wish to fawn at his knees. But 
T hate him! I hate him!” 

She pronounced these words 
twice with frightful earnestness, 
and her pale face and flashing 
black eyes rendered them more 
meaning. 

“The latter,” she went on to 
say, lowering her voice, “‘ the lat- 
ter, by a magic talisman has 
made us what we are—placed us 
Tound the throne; but what he 
wishes, that man without title or 
raok, I wish for myself. 1 will 
have it. He looks upwards al- 
ways. He does not see the net 
at his feet—a net with closely, 
firmly woven meshes. I will 
break him—I have sworn it; not 
because ho is our tyrant and has 
his foot on our heads, but because 
the property he covets is my 
property, and he wishes to rob 
me of my heritage. This heri- 
tage I bought withblood. I will 
keep it. Pierre Falcone, by what 
I tell you, judge if you will help 
‘me. Sau tell you one other 
thing, before they called me Bar- 
bara Spurzheim, my name was 

Monteleone.” 
“ How !” exclaimed the doctor, 


“Tam the last of the name. 
io is dead, without children ; 
Tam the sole heir. Do not ask 
explanations, Pierre Falcone, 
~ know too much, already, you 
ve no 


Have you reflected 
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“No, madame,” said he, “I have no right—I will not say that 
T accept ; that is too little; I giveanyself to you with transport!” 
B fixed her half-closed eyes upon him. 

“You speak well, Signor Pierre 
“you are a skillful, wise man—” 

“ Madame—” 

“Very skillful, very wise. 
love me should occasion require—” 

“Do you doubt?” 

“I did not intend that,” interrupted Barbara, smilingly ; “ we 
shall have need when the time comes—need of an excuse in the 
eyes of the world. Love alone can give it to us. Ah, well, you 
will make a beautiful count, Falcone! The imbecile, blind world 
will say, ‘the old woman has bewitched the young man.’” 

There was harshness, but no bitterness in these words. 

“ The old woman,” pursued she, changing her tone, “ will take 
her sureties, for the young man will never be her master, remem- 
ber that !” 

The doctor knew not what to say or do in answer to that re- 
mark. The lady came to the rescue. 


BELDOMONIO AND 


“Falcone,” said she, extending to him her 
hand almost cordially, “you will be a friend to 
me; you will be rich, noble, powerful, perhaps 
even happy. When alone together we will not 
act the comedy or farce. Let us befirm and sin- 
cere allies ; nothing more and nothing less.” 

“You can count upon me as upon a faith- 
ful servitor, madame.’ 

“ We shall prove that sooner than you think 
for,” replied she, with a meaning smile, as she 
released the young man’s hands, which she still 
held. “ What more is there to tell you? Per- 
haps you are asking yourself why I have hid- 
den at the court of Ferdinand the name which 
belongs to me—a name which the king has al- 
ways received with favor ; for Mario my cousin 
was his best friend. I have hidden it, because 
there are two people living who stand behind 
me and the heritage. The Count Loredan 
Doria and his sister, the young Countess 
Angelia.” 

The face of the doctor grew paler in spite of 
himself. 

“Have you divined already,” pursued Bar- 
bara, “ that we must pass through a bloody way ? 
Ido not detest those young people—a hand- 
some man, and exquisitely beautiful young girl 
—only they bar our passage. But you do not 
say anything, Signor Pierre Falcone ?” 

“Madame,” stammered the doctor, “I—I 
fear to understand you.” 

“Fear nothing ! understand,” said Barbara, 
dryly; “all that is necessary—I have no inten- 
tion of giving you enigmas to read. I know of 
no words base enough to burn my lips in 
ing them; and what I tell youl will say in 
good Italian. I choose you fora husband in 
place of Johann Spurzheim, whom I regret sin- 
cerely—profoundly ; that I shall regret him al- 
ways, I know well, because we two were one in 
ambition and sagacity, if in nothing else. I 
choose you in his place, and expect you will do 
what he would have done. Three heads are 
condemned ; the Prince Fulvio Coriolani, Lo- 
redan Doria, and Angelia Doria.” 


The teeth of the doctor chattered ; 
the calmness of this woman was frightful. 

“ Condemned ?” murmured he; “how f” 

“As condemn the Silence.” 

“Three murders !’" 

“You physicians, Signor Falcone, have other 
arms than we. I give you the choice.” 

Again her breast heaved and her cheek paled. 
She coughed; her handkerchief was spotted 
with blood. Falcone offered her a glass of wa- 
ter, but she repulsed him gently. She suffered 
horribly, but she would suffer. 

“No no,” she said, assuming a light tone 
“now that you are to be my future husband, I 
stop your wages; you are no longer my 
physician.” 

Falcone thought these words were suspicious, and so pointed to 


the glass. 


alcone,” murmured she; 


“There is nothing in that,” said Barbara,colily ; “but I do not 


, wish to-have a physician who will be obliged to taste all my 


“You are capable of seeming to | 


potions.” 

Falcone bowed. 

“Without preamble,” continued she, “to resume the discussion 
of our affairs; “ have you ever killed, Signor Falcone ?”’ 

The latter stepped back at this abrupt question. 

“In duel ?” pursued Barbara ; “in a case of legitimate defence * 
in spite of yourself?” 

“Never, madam, never!” interrupted the doctor. 

Barbara seized the young man’s hands and drew him towards 
her, making him bend till she could place her hands upon his 
head. She placed her fingers behind his ears and laughed. 

“Console yourself, my dear young doctor; if you have never 
killed, you ‘will kill! The bump of destructiveness is well 
developed.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE—I LOVE.” 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


I love, I jove!” were the accents wild 
Which rang from the heart of a sinless child, 
** J love the sunshine, the birds, and flowers, 
And the dew which shines in the morning hours!” 
Then she danced along in her restless glee, 
Like the waves of the meadow streamlet free, 
Oft pausing a moment to grasp the beams 
As they floated away in sun-bright gleams. 


* 0, I love, I love!” sang a laughing girl. 
With her eyes of light, and with cheek of pearl. 
And the sunlight swept in a richer glow 
O’er those waving curls and that brow of snow. 
The face was wondrous, in beauty rare, 
For never a shadow had rested there, 
And joy flashed out. like a witching spell, 
As 8 low-breathed name from the warm lips fell. 


“0, L love, L love!” ye could read each word, 
As the folds of the bridal veil were stirred. 
“Twas a festal scene—o'er the fair young head 
Rich orange bi their i shed, 
And a fair light shone in the violet eyes, 
Like the azure depths of warm southern skies, 
While the rose-tint deepened on cheek and brow, 
As the fall heart murmured its sacred vow. 


love, O, I love!’ on the twilight dim 
The words came up like a funeral hymn. 
O'er the dying form and the watcher pale, 
The moonbeams hung as a silvery veil ; 
Through the open casement the night wind stole, 
Whispering of peace to the mourner’s soul ; 
For darkness and tears had gathered there, 
Till the heart grew mute in its chill despair. 


“T love, 0, I love!” and the bright curls fall, 
A shower of gold on the sable pall. 
Not a wail of grief mid the stillness there, 
Only a sigh and a voiceless prayer 
Telleth how darkly the weight of tears 
Is crushing the hope of her early years; 
And she gazes long as they bear away 
From her yearning sight the cherished clay. 


» 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


THE BURNING SHIPS: 


— OR, — 


A LEAP FROM THE FIRE INTO THE FRYING-PAN. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES F. ALCORN. 


“How hot! how stifling!” exclaimed Captain O’Brine, of the 
ship Edward O’Brine, when twenty-four days out of Charleston, 
8. C., bound to Liverpool, with a cargo of rice and cotton. “I 
believe I shall be obliged to shift my quarters from the cabin to 
the long-boat, if the weather continues so extremely warm ; and 
yet this breeze blows from the northwest, Mr. Alcorn. Why 
should it be so very hot below ?” 

“Can’t say, for my life, sir,” replied I, adding, “I cannot 
complain of an unusual degree of heat in my room, Captain 
O’Brine.” 

“You can’t? Strange! Why for the last three nights I have 
been drenched with perspiration. Last night particularly, and 
oe evening, worse than last—why I can’t stay below, it is so 

ot.” 

“ Shall I have the stern dead-lights opened, sir? Your room is 
close and requires frequent ventilation, and as we have what wind 
there is, nearly astern, you will then have the advantage of a free 
circulation of air.” 

“ Yes, open them by all means!” and Captain O’Brine moved 
aft, leaving me to attend to the execution of his order. 

“By Jupiter! we'll roast in that forecastle, Mr. Alcorn!” 
exclaimed one of my watch, as he came aft, in obedience to a call. 
“I could hardly stand it to eat my supper. If you have no 
objections, sir, I should like to sling my hammock in the sail-room, 
till the weather grows cool.” 

“‘ By all means, my man, shift your quarters, all who wish to. 
But how is it that I have heard no complaints of heat before ?” 

“*Cause we didn’t like to say anything about it, lest you might 
think we was growling ’thout cause.” 

“ Well, lay aft two of you, and hoist up the dead-lights, as the 
steward unreeves the lashings.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Come, Bill, bear a hand. The mate says as 
how we may sling all our hammocks in the sail-room, an’ I’m in 
a hurry to get mine on a stretch,” and the speaker, accompanied 
by a messmate, passed to leeward of the after house, and ascend- 
ing the half-deck, commenced the execution of their task, while I 
joined my superior and reported their complaint against the 
atmosphere of the forecastle. 

**It can’t be all imagination on my part then. There’s some- 
thing wrong about the vessel. The builders agreed to ventilate 
her in the most thorough manner, and this looks like it. Neither 
crew nor captain can live in the quarters assigned them. By 
Jupiter, Alcorn! I’ve half a mind to exchange berths with you. 
How'd you like to be captain for the remainder of the passage, 
ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Not at all, sir. The empty title would be but poor remunera- 
tion for the mighty frying I should undergo,” replied I, jestingly 
adding, “I think, however, you will not desire to exchange in the 
morning.” 

y not. What's that a ship’s light, pale, like the 
glimmer of a star, which I see off the starboard bow ?” , 


How bearing, sir?” 

“ Broad off ; four points, Lshould say.” 

“ Ay, sir, [have it! That’s a vessel’s light; and as I live,a 
vessel in distress!” I added, as a congreve rocket shot upward 
from the light, and bursting high in the air, scattered a shower of 
gorgeous gold and silver rain. 

“ Ay, so itis. Did you see that rocket, my man?” continued 
Captain O’Brine, addressing the man at the helm, and upon 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, adding: “Steer right for 
the spot it rose from. Square the yards, Mr. A., and haul up 
the lee clue of the mainsail.” . 

“‘ Larboard braces outside,” I shouted, passing forward, casting 
off the lee braces as I went, and mounting the forecastle, turned 
my gaze in the direction in which I supposed the stranger to be, 
when on the instant a blue light burst to view, about a mile dis- 
tant, and burning brightly for a few minutes, went out. Ere it 
disappeared, however, our yards were square, the ship heading 
directly for it, and I had joined my superior, waiting fresh orders. 

“ You may as well turn the hands up, Mr. A. It’s well to be 
ready to render them the assistance they may reqnire.” ' 

“ Call all hands there forward |” I shouted, going to the forward 
edge of the after-house, whither the captain followed me, resuming : 

“Jt appears strange to me, that that should be a vessel in 
distress. We have had no rough weather, lately. It must be 
some emigrant ship, short of water, probably, or something of that 
kind. Perhaps one whose passengers are in a state of mutiny and 
have risen en masse, to enforce some demand. I have heard of 
such occurrences, have not you ?”’ 

“© yes, frequently! But I do not imagine that to be the case 
in this instance.” 

“Why not? I see no reason to doubt it.” 

As I could assign no valid reason for the doubt expressed, I 
forbore reply, remaining with my gaze fixed ahead, expecting a 
renewal of the signal. 

“Have you any rockets at hand?” Mr. A., demanded the 
captain, after a brief pause. 

“Yes sir. About a dozen in my room. 

“Send up one or two. ’Twill inform them of our vicinage. 
Did you observe a sail in the horizon before it became dark ?” 

“Yes sir, several. Nearly all astern, though, and all bound to 
the west’ard.” 

“Ts this one of them ?*” 

“T think not, sir. There was but one to the east’ard, and she 
bore well off the larboard bow when last seen. It may be her, 
though she must have altered her course soon after night shut in, 
as she was standing about west by north when I took her 
bearings.” 

Leaving the captain, I sought my room, and taking a rocket, 
proceeded to the galley for a match, wherewith to set it off, and 
having found several, proceeded forward, and mounting the fore- 
castle, was about to obey the captain’s order, when a bright light 
burst upon me as if by magic, while the ery of “a vessel on fire,” 
came simultaneously from the throats of a dozen of our crew. 
Spell-bound I gazed upon the sublime scene disclosed to view by 
the light, until the captain, shouting “up with that rocket!” re- 
called me to a sense of my duty, when, hurriedly executing his 
order, I followed with my gaze the swift messenger, until it burst, 
then turned my attention to the burning ship, now little more than 
a half mile distant, every rope, sail, and spar, being clearly defined, 
and standing out in bold relief against the dark wall of sky in the 
distance. 

She was on fire near the mainmast, round which a tongue of 
flame was winding, creeping up the spar with surprising rapidity, 
and communicating to every rope and stitch of canvass in its 
ascent. I remained wrapped in the most profound attention, to the 
scene, so thrillingly sublime, until the hoarse cry, “all hands, 
shorten sail!” of the second mate, called me to my station on the 
forward house to superintend the reduction of canvass. 


* Clue up everything but the topsails, Mr. A., and in the mean- 
time, have those boats forward got ready for launching, in case of 
necessity.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Let go the royal-sheets and halyards, fore and 
aft! Clue up lively! Mizzen, fore, and maintop-gallant halyards 
let go! Man the bunt an’ clue lines! Let go the sheets fore an’ 
aft!” and at the word, the clues of all three were gathered to the 
yards, when repairing to the forecastle, I resumed: ‘ Man the 
gear of the foresail and run it up with a will!’ which order was as 
speedily executed as its predecessors, when I reported, “sail 
shortened, sir.’’ 

“ Send four or ffveuft to haul the spanker out, and see those 
head-braces all clear,” shouted the captain in reply, which order 
was scarce executed, when the second mate, who, with two hands, 
had undertaken to clear away the boats forward, reported, “ boats 
all clear, sir!” 

“Very well. We are about nigh enough, Mr. Alcorn,” said 
Captain O’Brine, as he joined me on the forward house. 

“*T wont do to venture too near with our inflammable cargo.” 

“ That’s so, sir.” 

“ Brace the fore yard up then, as soon as possible.” 

“ How, sir ?” 

“To starboard, certainly! We must edge away to wind’ard of 
him—ship ahoy !” 

“ Ahoy!” camé the faint reply, as our head-yards swung to 
starboard, and our saucy clipper came to within a hundred and 
fifty yards of the burning ship, which was now ina bright blaze 
from the front of her poop to her forecastle, while her boats were 
alongside and her crew in the act of embarking. 

“ Have you boats enough ?”’ demanded Captain O’Brine, hail- 
ing through his trumpet this time. 

“ Ay, ay. What ship is that, and where bound ?” 


“The Edward O’Brine. To Liverpool,” responded Captain 
O’Brine, adding, to me: “He’s in a hurry to find out where 
we'll carry him to,” resuming through his trampet, to the stranger, 
as an unintelligible hail reached us : 

“ What say?” 

“ How are ye, O’Brine?” 

“That’s some one who knows us,” remarked the captain, 
replacing his trumpet, and responding : 

“T’m well. Who are you?” 

“T’ll tell ye when I get aboard,” was the reply from one of the 
boats, which then shoved off from the burning ship, and was soon 
under our gangway, when in the first man who mounted our side, 
both Captain O’Brine and I recognized as Captain Joel Brown, 
of the ship Three Bells, which had loaded at the same pier with 
us in Charleston, sailing only three days advance of us, from that 
port. 

“ Why, Captain Brown !” exclaimed both Captain O’Brine and 
myself, as the former leaped from our rail inboard. 

«Yes, that’s me, come to claim a passage, as you sec, for myselt 
and crew, to old England.” 

“To which you are welcome,” rejoined my superior, extending 
his hand, which was clasped by his unwilling guest, in a pressure 


* which betrayed much more readily than his bearing, the agony he 


was suffering. 

“ Ah, how are you, Alcorn ?” he resumed, extending his hand, 
“Look out for my boys, will you?” and again addressing my 
superior, he added: ‘ Permit me, O’Brine,” and led the way to 
the cabin, whither the latter followed him. 

I welcomed his mates heartily, they and I being old acquain. 
tance, and having seen their men all out of the boats, three in 
number, I issued orders to have them taken on board, and leaving 
the second mate to attend to the execution of the order, led them 


| aft where we could gaze at the destruction of their noble ship, 


demanding how she caught, and when they discovered the fire. 

“There you have palled me,” said Mr. Chadbourne, adding: 
“ We discovered the fire this morning, and might long before, if 
we had only adopted measures to ascertain the ‘cause of the unn- 
sual heat which prevailed in all parts of the ship, for at least ten 
days. It drove us from the poop-cabin and the men from the 
forecastle, last night ; so, believing something to be wrong, I off 
hatches this morning, at four, A. M., but clapped them on again 
in a hurry, I tell you, when I saw the volume of smoke which 
burst out. We scut—” 

“ By Heaven! we’re in the same fix!” I exclaimed, interrupting 
him, as the firm conviction that such was the fact, forced itself 
upon my mind. 

“In the same fix! You don—” 

But I waited to hear no more. Clearing the half-deck ladder 
at a bound, I doubled the corner of the after-house and rushed full 
butt against Captain @’Brine, who had just emerged from the 
cabin in search of me. 

Recovering himself, he exclaimed ina hurried whisper: “ Call 
the carpenter and off with the quarter-hatch forward. I’m afraid 
the ship’s afire !” 

“] know she is!” was my thrilling and whispered response, as 
I hurried forward, calling the carpenter as I went. 

With the aid of a chisel and hatchet we started the starboard 
and end battens, and turning back the tarpaulin, started one of 
the quarter-hatches, when a light blue smoke instantly burst 
through the midship-seam, assuring me that our fears were but too 


well founded. 


“ There’s fire where that came from,” exclaimed the carpenter, 
adding: ‘Shall I take the hatch off ?” 

“No, no! Hold fast, for your life! Recaulk it and batten it 
down as quickly as possible.” 

“Yes, yes, secure it instantly!” exclaimed Captain O’Brine, 
who, with Captain Brown, had joined us unperceived. 

“Rig the force pump at once, Mr. Alcorn, and have the decks 
scuttled, as speedily as possible.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Aft, there! Rig the force pumps, two of you! 
How are those boats, Mr. Bunker ?” 

“ Hooking on the last, sir.” 

“Very well. Bear a hand with her; we’ve work for all 
hands!” and approaching him, I placed my lips to his ear, adding 
in a whisper: ‘The ship’s on fire—hist! keep cool! Let them 
learn it by degrees !” I continued, as he started, apparently about 
to betray all by an exclamation, adding alond: “ Does any one 
know where the ship’s augers are ?”’—we had several on board, 
found in the vessel when resigned by the builders. 

“Yes, sir, I put them away in the bosen’s locker, as you 
ordered,” rejoined one of the men. 

“ Well, get them out at once, my man. We must use them to 
some purpose, presently.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the man, hurrying off to obey the 
order, while several of the crew demanded of each other, “ What's 
up? What does the mate want augers for?” 

The force pump was reported “all ready” at this instant, and 
simultaneous with the words, the last boat showed its gunwale 
above the rail, when I resumed: ‘“ Drop those falls, four hands, 
and plug those maindeck-seuppers, fore and aft!” 

Four hands sprung to obey the order, when one of the oldest 
and most experienced of our men exclaimed : 

“Ha,ha! Plug the scuppers, ay! The ship aint afire, is she, 
Mr. Alcorn ?” 

Receiving no reply, he resumed: “I’m blowed if I didn’t 
think so. Tight scuppers and flooded decks and we’ll carry ber 
safe to port.” 

The boat swung inboard at this instant, when I resumed: 
“Fall back from the falls, the larboard watch! Six of you, mat 
the force pumps! Lay for’ard the others. Rig and start the 
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head pumps ”—we had two, a number seldom seen on shipboard, 
one being deemed sufficient for all requirements. 

By this time the real cause of these preparations was generally 
known, but created no confusion; those assigned to the pumps 
taking their stations at the brakes and commencing their task as 
coolly as if pumping for the ordinary purpose of washing decks. 

I now detailed a party for the purpose of drawing water along- 
side, at which task they were busily engaged crea lapse of many 
minutes, under the direction of Mr. Bunker, when, distributing the 
augers to the remainder, I directed them to commence aft at the 
cabin gangway, and bore four lines of holes through the deck, 
taking particular pains to avoid the deck beams and cabin timbers, 
and at a distance from each other not less than three feet. 

The recent addition to our number, had placed quite an effective 
force at my command, and as each man exerted himself to the 
utmost, we soon had the main-deck flooded to the depth of six 
inches, when Captain O’Brine ordered the ship to be kept away, 
and all sail to be made. 

I detailed one half of the combined crew to the duty, the 
remainder continuing at the pumps and scuttling the deck, in 
which some three hundred holes were bored by the time the last 
studding sheet was belayed. 

In obedience to my superior’s orders, I now mustered the crews 
of both ships, and combining the watches, sent the larboard watch 
below, eight bells being struck nearly an hour previous, and hav- 
ing subjected every portion of the deck to examination, and 
ordered the forecastle scuttle to be closed to exclude the air, I 
sought my room, mpanied by Mr. Chadbourne, but not to 
indulge in slumber. No, that was impéssible. With a smoulder- 
ing volcano beneath us, from which we were separated only by a 
hard and highly inflammable pine plank, and which might at any 
moment burst forth, sleep was out of the question; so, after 
making a somewhat voluminous entry in the log, of the incidents 
of the last few hours, I sat down with my companion, to calculate 
on our chances of reaching port. 

In this manner, and with a relation, by him, of the incidents 
preceding, attending and succeeding the discovery of the fire on 
board the ship Three Bells, we passed away the time until eight 
bells, when we again repaired on deck to take part in the contest 
with the all-devouring element. 

Finding but little water on deck, the greater portion having 
made its way into the hold, I ordered the auger-holes, amidships 
and forward, to be plugged up tight, to prevent the air from obtain- 
ing a passage below, leaving no holes open in the deck but such 
as were kept continually under water. Assured that we had 
water enough in the hold, I stopped the head pumps, and manning 
the ship’s pumps, commenced to pump the water already shipped, 
in the manner described, back to the deck, that it might return 
below as before. By this means I was enabled to flood the deck 
‘once more, gradually affording the water passage to the hold, by 
the withdrawal of the plugs at intervals, until it reached the maxi- 
mum, at which the pumps could keep up the supply on deck. 

It was now broad daylight, the sun being well up, while the 
scene on which he shone well nigh baffles description. The wind 
had died away almost to a dead calm soon after we filled away, 
leaving us nearly becalmed in the vicinity of the Three Bells, 
which had now burned almost to the water’s edge, the surface of 
the smooth sea being strewed for miles, with burning bales, and 
half burned, blackened bunches of cotton. Our deck likewise 
presented a thrilling scene to the beholder. From over two hun- 
dred auger-holes therein, the smoke and steam from below came 
bubbling forth, and in the still air enshrouding us in a dense cloud 
ot vapor, dispelled at intervals, as some strong breath of wind 
raised it, filling our canvass and forcing us a few yards, or per- 
chance a half furlong onward. 

At length the watch below were piped to breakfast, during which 
a fresh breeze sprung up from the west-southwest, when, with 
stunsails on both sides, we began to move at a brisk rate through 
the water, the smooth sea tending to accelerate our speed, while 
the extreme steadiness with which our ship moved onward per- 
mitted an equal distribution of water over all parts of the vessel. 

Throughout that, and for three succeeding days, the wind con- 
tinued steady, while by keeping the deck continually flooded, we 
had apparently checked the progress, if not gained entire control 
of the tire below, when the gale veered to northwest, increasing to 
a fresh gale, and obliging us to reduce sail to double-reefed 
topsails, foresail, inner jib and spanker, under which the ship 
heeled to starboard so far as to render abortive further contention 
with the devouring element. 

The gale continuing fresh and steady for thirty-six hours, 
Captain O’Brine ordered all sail to be clewed up, and the ship 
kept away, dead before it, when all hands were turned to at 
pumps and buckets, and one hundred additional holes bored in the 
deck, which had now become so hot as to be extremely 
uncomfortable. 

We remained engaged in this labor for ten hours, the ship drift- 
ing slowly to the southeast during that period, when deeming the 
fire sufficiently checked for a time, we again set double-reeted 
topsails, whole courses, jib and spanker, hauling the ship’s head 
to cast-northeast, and plugging all the auger-holes, when we once 
more moved at a brisk pace toward merrie England, from the 
shores of which we were still four hundred and thirty miles 
distant, by observation. 

At noon the following day, the gale subsided to a gentle breeze, 
but left such a sea running as rendered unavailing all our attempts 
to pass the desirable quantity of water. Yet we persevered in our 
efforts until evening, when the wind veered to southeast, blowing 
& steady breeze, to which we trimmed our canvass, shaking out the 
last reet and setting topgallant sails, when with our yards sharp up 
on the larboard tack, we were enabled to make good a course, 


about northeast by east half-east, which, if persevered in, would 
carry us a few miles to the north’ard of Cape Clear, obliging us 
to tack in order to weather the cape. 

Oar position was now by no means desirable, nor was our 
prospect at all cheering, as a thick fog closed in around us—a 
sure forerunner of a gale from southeast—rendering us entirely 
dependent on our dead reckoning for a knowledge of our 
whereabouts. 

The gale came on, when after a brief consultation, we hove to 
on the larboard tack, taking the needful precaution to have the 
boats stowed with necessary provisions and water, and ready to 
launch at a moment’s warning, should the progress of the fire 
compel us to adopt such an alternative. This we were spared, 
however, although the gale lasted forty-eight hours, when the 
weather moderated, and the fog lifting, disclosed to our view the 
Irish land, distant some twenty miles, and stretching away to the 
east-southeast, where it terminated in the bold headland which 
forms the southern extremity of the green island. 

We wore ship instantly and made sail on the starboard tack, on 
which we stood fur eight hours, whem the wind chopped into the 
westward, enabling as to square the yards and gather headway ; 
skirting the Irish coast, until to the eastward of the cape, when we 
bore up for Tuskar, Captain O’Brine being resolved to run for 
Liverpool—our destination—or, in event of failing to effect a 
harbor there, Dublin Bay, in preference to entering Cove harbor. 

We made and passed Tuskar light in safety, twenty eight hours 
after entering the chops of the channel, and had edged her off a 
point for Holyhead, when the wind again veered to southeast, 
bringing up another dense fog, which, added to the horror of our 
situation, was now trying in the extreme. 

For the last five days we had been disabled by the rough 
weather from any effective contest with the fire, which, judging 
from the prevalent heat, was on the point of breaking out in 
several parts of the vessel, which fact added in no small measure 
to our annoyance, as we contemplated the probability of being 
obliged to abandon our noble vessel to the destroyer, almost 
within sight of our destined port. But Providence otherwise 
ordered it. While consulting on the safest measures to be adopted, 
we were cheered by a view of the steam-packet Iron Duke, bound 
to Dublin, as she altered her course to avoid collision, hailing us 
for information as to our destination, etc. 

Captain O’Brine instantly made known our situation, asking 
assistance, which was speedily rendered in the shape of a twelve 
inch hawser, which we passed through our bow chock and 
clinched round our foremast, when the steamer run off some 
forty or fifty fathoms, and catching a turn with her end of the 
hawser, we were off in her wake, bound to Dublin Bay. 

With the aid of our canvass, we proved but little detriment to 


_ the steamer, which dropped us at Queenstown, eight hours after 


taking us in tow, when.gunning the ship into six fathoms, we let 
go the best bower, and in less than half an hour had the water 
spinning through the ship’s side, through six two-inch auger- 
holes, bored beneath the water line. These, with the holes on 
deck, which we kept open to admit the supply furnished by the 
force and head-pumps, soon filled the ship, when she settled to the 
bottom, leaving but a few inches of her gunwale free at high water. 

We lay in this position a week, when a steam-pump was placed 
on board, and the ship pumped out, the holes in her side effec- 
tually plugged, and where we were safely docked on the nineteenth 
day after discovering the fire, which had probably smouldered 
unsuspected, from the hour of leaving port, forty-three days 
previous. 

The hatches were soon off and the stevedores engaged in dis- 
charging the ship, which by order of the dock committee had been 
hauled into Collingwood dock, then new, unoccupied, and but 
recently opened, and where two fire engines were placed in atten- 
dance, as a guard against any latent fire which might remain 
unextinguished. 

This latter measure, at which we laughed as absurd at first, 
proved very necessary eventually, for on breaking up the second 
tier, in the “tween-decks,” strong indications of fire became 
apparent, and soon after a truckman having deposited a half 
burnt bale from that tier, in the freight shed, it burst into a bright 
blaze, verifying the oft asserted fact, that pressed cotton, once 
ignited, cannot be extinguished by common methods, In over a 
hundred instances the cotton began to blaze after being conveyed 
to the shed, rendering the utmost vigilance necessary to prevent 
the destruction of the whole, while our ship, upon being dis- 
charged, was discovered to have been burnt to a shell, her lower 
deck being in many places burmed to a cinder, and all more or 
less charred, while in view of the fact we felt grateful to Heaven, 
which interposed to save us, when menaced in the gale by a dan- 
ger of which we had no intimation, to wit: the foundering of the 
ship ; little, if anything existing, to prevent such a catastrophe, 
as her lower deck was so weakened by the fire as to be of little 
service. 

I say we were grateful to Heaven for its interposition in our 
behalf. But none of our number were more so than Captain 
Brown, his officers and gallant crew, who in taking refuge with 
us, had exchanged the fire for the frying-pan, and in so doing, 
experienced the pleasure of a double escape. 


Try for a day, I beseech , to preserve if in an 

and wana frame of mind.” Be but for one day, instead of a fire- 
worshipper ofpassion, the sun-worshipper of clear self- 
and compare the day in which you have rooted out the weed of 
dissatistaction with that on which you have allowed it to grow up ; 
and you will find your heart open to every good motive, your life 
strengthened, and your breast armed with a panoply against every 
trick of fate; truly you will wonder at your own improvement.— 
Jean Paul Richter. 


COLOR AND TEMPERATURE OF THE OCEAN. 


It is a commonly observed fact that the usual color of the ocean 
is a bluish green, of a darker tint at a distance from land, and 
clearer toward the shores. According to Dr. Scoresby, the hue 
of the Greenland sea varies from ultramarine blue to olive green, 
and from the purest transparency to great opacity. The surface 
of the Mediterranean, in its upper part, is said to have, at times, 
a purple tint. In the Gulf of Guinea the sea sometimes appears 
whe? about the Maldive islands black; and near California it 
has a reddish appearance. Various causes must of course co- 
operate to produce this diversity of tint. The prevailing blue 
color is generally ascribed to the greater refrangibility of the blue 
rays of light, which, by reason of that property, pass in greatest 
abundance through the water. The other colors are ascribed to 
the existeace of vast numbers of minute animalcule—to marine 
vegetables at or near the surface—to the color of the soil, the infu- 
sion of earthy substances—and very often the tint is modified by 
the aspect of the sky. The phosphorescent, or slimy appearance 
of the ocean, which is a common phenomenon, is also ascribed to 
animaleule and to semi-putrescent matter diffused through the 
water. Tne temperature of ths ocean also exhibits some peculiar 
and interesting phenomena. Within the tropics the mean tem- 
perature is about eighty degrees of Fahrenheit, and generally 
ranges between seventy-seven and eighty-four degrees. Pn these 
depths the temperature is probably nearly the same under every 
latitude. In the torrid zone it is found to diminish with the depth, 
while in the polar seas it increases with the depth. 


One of the hardest trials of those who fall from afflaence and 
honor to poverty and obscurity, is the discovery that the attach- 
ment of so many in whom they confided, was a pretence, a mask, 
to gain their own ends, or was a miserable shallowness. Some- 
times, doubtless, it is with regret that these frivolous followers of 
the world desert those upon whom they have fawned; but they 
soon forget them. Flies leave the kitchen when the dishes are 
empty. ‘The parasites that cluster about the favorite of furtune, to 
gather his gifts and climb by his aid, linger with the sunshine, but 
scatter at the approach of a storm, as leaves cling to a tree in 
summer weather, but leave it naked to the stinging blast. Like 
ravens settled down for a banquet, and suddenly scared by a 
noise, how quickly at the first sound of calamity these superficial 
earthlings are mere specks on the horizon! But a true friend sits 
in the centre, and is for all times. Our need only reveals him 
more fully, and binds him more closely to us. Prosperity and 
adversity are both revealers, the ditference being that in the former 
our friends know us, in the latter we know them. But notwith- 
standing the insincerity and greediness prevalent among men, 
there is a vast deal more of esteem and fellow-yearning than is ever 
outwardly shown. There are more examples of unadulterated 
affection, more deeds of silent love and magnanimity, than is 
usually supposed. Our misfortunes bring to our sides real friends, 
before unknown. Benevolent impulses, where we could not expect 
them, in modest privacy, enact many a scene of beautiful wonder 
amidst plaudits of angels.—North Americun Review. 


HORACE VERNET IN HIS STUDIO, 


This illustrious painter of battle-pieces is really a colonel in the 
National Guard, but so strong is his sympathy with the mili 
subject he so marvellously illustrates, that he believes himse! 
destined some day to head a campaign, if not to beeome a marshal 
of France. I once had the d luck to see this great artist at 
work. He was paintin the battle of Isly, and no one was pres- 
ent save the celebrated Isabey and myself. The picture was of 
immense dimensions, and Vernet stood on a ladder painting, 
which he descended rapidly every few minutes, and running otf 
some twenty yards, eyed the effect, talking volubly all the time. 
His finest touches were given with astonishing celerity, and Isabey 
was constantly thrown into ecstasies of admiration. To see 
Vernet paint, whilst Isabey criticised, was a treat not to be met 
with every day.—A New Yorker in the Foreign office. 


Corruption is like a ball of snow, when once set a rolling, it 
must increase. It gives momentum to the activity of the knave, 
but it chills the honest man, and makes him almost — of his 
calling ; and all that corruption attracts, it also retains; for it is 
easier not to fall, than only to fall once, and not to yield a single 
inch, than having yielded, to regain it. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following brilliant stories, in bound 
form, richly illustrated with large original engravings, and forming the cheap- 
est books in price ever offered to the public. Every one of these works was 
written expressly for this establishment, and the copyright is secured accord- 
ing to law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents 
each ; or siz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tae Parvareer or raz Penosscor. This is a story of 
ocean life, told in the author’s usual style of interest An intensely inter- 
esting story, equal tothe best. By.........seeeee SYLVANUS OOBB, Jz. 

THE ROYAL GREENS : or, Taz Scour or Tas SusqusHanna. A tale of 
tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirs on raz Wino. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Fanci»s. A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By...........00++ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

OCEAN TYR: or, Tax Hunter Spy or Vina. This is an- 
other favorite utionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divas tuz Backwoopsmay. A vivid 
aud charming story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tax Rep Cross xp THe Cazscent. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 

RED HAND; or, Tae Cruiser or THz Excuisu Cuannet. A graphic neu- 
tical land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell “> England. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tus Recutarors anp Mopsrarors. 

is a most captivating and lifelike story of the Texan Border. In chiy- 
alric daring and hardihood it is not surpassed. By..Dx.J.H. ROBINSON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rover's Cartivs. This is s true 
sea story, written bya true seaman. It is as captivating a nautical 
as Cooper's famous Red Rover. By.......... Carr. HENRY P. CHEEV 


THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: or, Love anv Nucromancr. A tale of 
and the East. For strange intricacy and eet of for startii 
and unexpected effect, it is most remarkable. By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


LAROON: or, Taz Scouncs or raz Antiuizs. This famous story is 
PAUL 5 has been republished by us until we now t the Aceh 
edition, and is said to be Mr. Cobb's best: By....... VANUS B, JR. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Taz Russtaw Ormcassmy. This is hi 
tale of life, domestic and military, in Bussia, Tu: and Olrectete, 
tailing scenes of thrilling interest. By.......... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

M, M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
a No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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THE NEWHAVEN AND DIEPPE PACKET ORLEANS. 
In these days, rapid communication—from sea to sea, from nation 


| young novice, consists in learning to read and write, studying the 
| Vedas, and becoming familiar with the privileges of his caste, and 


to nation, from village to village—seems to be the aim of half the | all points of corporeal purity. Thus he is taught his right to ask 


skill and invention of the world. On the earth, and in the waters 
under the earth, and even on the earth under the waters, some new 
contrivance for the annihilation of time and space is constantly 
seen; and the gain of an hour in transit east, west, north or south, 
is hailed with as much satisfaction as if the only road we mortals 
travel were the road to perfect bliss. We Yankees are a fast peo- 
ple, end claim to the speediest modes of locomotion 
nown—yet when we hear of sixty and seventy miles an hour on 
an English railroad, we may question whether we are the fastest as 
well as the “greatest nation in all creation.” In the maritime 
picture now before us we have a representation of the steam pack- 
et Orleans, built to ply between the port of Newhaven, England, 
and that of Dieppe, France, and which is claimed to be the fastest 
sea-going craft afioat. The Or- 
leans is 190 feet long, 21 feet 
broad, and depth moulded 11 
feet. She has two oscillating 
cylinders of 48 inches, and four 
and six inches stroke. This 
steamer, on her trial trip, ran 
very nearly nineteen miles an 
hour; but what is still more re- 
is, that one her 
ar voyages een Dieppe 
and Newhaven, she 
the entire distance at an average 
—_ of eighteen miles an hour, 
ough she had nearly two hun- 
dred passengers and their bag- 
gage on board. The Orleans is 
certainly a saucy-looking craft, 
with her 8 bows and raking 
masts and chimneys, and seems 
capable of doing all that is 
claimed for her. What an im- 
provement she is on the old tubs 
that used to roll passengers, rath- 
er than carry them, from England 
to France! Dieppe, by the way, 
to which this steamer runs, is a 
age Norman town, with a 
old church and castle, 
and having considerable com- 
merce. It was founded by fish- 
ermen in the fourteenth century. 
Canada was discovered by the 
inhabitants of Dieppe, and it is 
worthy of note that the first 
French settlers on the coast of 
Africa were from this place. 


BRAHMIN STUDENTS. 


in the affairs of India, renders an 
illustration like this icularly 
interesting. The B 


doos. They claim to have pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of Brah- 


its members have enjoyed more 
power and influence than the 
i of any other nation on 


remarkable purity, are said 
to have rebuked them- 
ties. A 
four states The first begins at 
the age of about seven, when 
the duty of the Brachmacari, or 


alms, to be exempted from taxes, and from capital and even cor- 
poreal punishment. Earthen vessels, belonging to Brahmins, 
when used for profane persons, or for certain purposes, must be 
broken. Leather and skins of animals, and most animals them- 
selves, are impure, and must not be touched by them. They are 
not allowed to eat flesh and eggs. The Brahmin is also taught 
to entertain a horror of the defilement of the soul by sin; and 
rules for purification by ablutions, penances and various ceremo- 
nies, are prescribed. The second state begins with his marriage, 
when he is called Grihastha. Marriage is necessary to his respec- 
tability. His daily duties become more numerous and must be 
more strictly performed. Regular ablutions, fasting and many 
minute observances become requisite. ‘The Bralimins, however, 


| Tigorous penances were prescri 


engage in secular employments, politics, commerce, etc. The third 
state is that of the Vana-Prasthas, or inhabitants of the desert, 
which is now, however, seldom reached. They were honored by 
kings, and respected even by the gods. Retiring to the forest, 
green herbs, roots and fruit were their food; reading the Vedas, 
bathing morning, noon and arene and the practice of the most 
. “Let the Vana-Prastha,” 
says Menow, in the Institutes, “ slide backwards and forwards on 
the ground, or stand the whole day on tip-toe, or continue | 
and sitting down alternately ; in the hot season, let him sit expo: 
to five fires; in the rain, let him stand uncovered ; in the cold sea- 
son, let him wear wet garments ; then, having stored up his hol 
fires in his mind, let him live without external fire, without a shel- 
ter, wholly silent, and feeding on roots and fruit. When he shall 
thus have become void of fear and sorrow, and shaken off his 
body, he rises to the divine essence.” The fourth state is that of 
a Sannyasi, in which new and 
severer penances are to be per- 
formed—suppressing the breath, 
standing on the head, and other 
such ceremonies, till the devoted 
patient rises to a participation in 
the divine nature. The sanctity 
and inviolability of a Brahmin 
are maintained in the eyes of his 
countrymen by the most severe 
penalties. The murder of one 
of the order, or robbing him, is 
an inexpiable sin; the killing of 
his cow can only be atoned for 
bya — penance. To some 
travellers it appears that the num- 
ber of Brahmins respectable for 
knowledge and virtue is very 
small; that the great body of 
them are devoted to ambition, 
intrigue and voluptuousness, and 
that their character is disgraced 
by avarice, meanness and cruel- 
ty. Their charity extends only 
to those of their own caste. The 
objects of their wo.ship, besides 
those of their innumerable gods, 
are almost every species of ani- 
mal, and a variety of malignant 
demons. The transmigration of 
souls is one of their essential doc- 
trines, and they believe in the ex- 
istence of a hell. Some of the 
ceremonies of the Brahminical 
worship are horrible; some are 
more debasing than the orgies of 
Bacchus. The sacrifices com- 
monly consist of vegetubles, but 
animals are sometimes sacriticed, 
and the burning of widows wasa 
relic of the horrid practice of of- 
fering human victims, This was 
yeats ago suppressed by tho 
British government, though the 
priests warmly resented interfer- 
ence with a practice sanctioned 
by the use of ages. The worship 
of Brahma, the creator, and the 
first person in the Hindoo Trini- 
ty, is regarded as the oldest re- 
ligious observance in Hindostan. 
The priests of Brahma are very 
numerous, 


ELEPHANT BATTERY. 
To our gallery of curious Ori- 
ental scen 6 we add, on the next 
page, a representation of an ele- 
phant battery on the march. The 
ordnance and stores in Indian ar- 
mies are usually drawn by bul- 
locks, but the guns of large cali- 
bre have a pair of elephants har- 
nessed to each, tandemwise, as 
shown in the engraving. In the 
earlier Indian wars it was deemed 
to use for 

regular draught, for, 0 
wonderfully sagacious and 
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able, this animal seems to entertain certain prejudices which in 
some instances he defends with as much obstinacy as if he were a 
Hindoo ‘or a Mussulman. The elephant was then employed in 
carrying the larger tents and other camp equipage, and in assist- 
ing the guns in very sandy, miry, steep or difficult places. This 
task was accomplished by the application of the proboscis to some 
portion of the gun or its carriage, pushing or pulling it forward 
with perfect ease. A writer of that day remarks—“ The sagacity 
of these animals is wonderful, their tractability no less so. They 
follow the first gun, relieve the weight from the bullocks, fall to 
one side, then repeat their assistance to the second, and so on ; 


ELEPHANT BATTERY ON THE MARCH IN INDIA. 


they will even occasionally chastise the bullocks with their trunks 
when they do not pull kindly.” “Their assistance ‘was found of so 
much value on these occasions that it naturally s ted the idea 
of using their immense strength in a more regular way, for the 
transit of ordnance. An attempt was accordingly made some 
years ago to harness and break in the elephant for drawing large 
guns; the experiment was attended with complete success, and 
since then elephant batteries were formed, and have been exten- 
sively pe ps in many important military expeditions. In the 
capture of Lucknow the clephant guns are especially referred to as 
contributing much to the success of that important undertaking. 


COCK-FIGHTING AT MANILLA. 
The favorite sport of the people of Manilla is shown in the sec- 


ond engraving on this page. The scene is an enclosure in which 
the mains are fought in the presence ot a vast concourse of spec- 
tators, native and foreign, many sturdy Britons and cute Yankees 
being among the lookers-on. The e ess of the amateurs is 
well hit off in the sketch, as well as the coolness of the two China- 
men, who with the inevitable cheroot in their mouths, are pitting 
the gallant and warlike birds against each other. Civilization has 
not, we believe, taught these barbarians to arm the heels of these birds 
with steel gaffs—they fight with the weapons nature gave them, 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES, 
Written upon hearing the sound of a distant church bell. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I know that round life's desert way 

The skies not always mourn in gray, 

I know that angels’ forms are said 

To hang around our nightly bed, 

I well believe that earth is fair, 

Though shadowed oft with gloom and care ; 
Yes—I have known the joys of life, 

Ite hours of peace as well as strife, 

I’ve turned aside from mournful graves, 
To toss on pleasure’s giddy waves, 

I’ve wept o’er hopes of buried years, 

And then, the wine-cup held my tears; 
I’ve seen the joys of life decay, * 

And others sought, more bright than they ; 
And yet, I never knew an hour 

More fair than this in holy power,— 

I never knew this heavenly peace. 

Which grants from care such sweet release! 


°Tis Sabbath morn, and Sabbath skiez 
Greet everywhere my longing eyes; 
My thought is trae—they nearer bend, 
As if to earth they would descend. 

I almost catch the gleaming bright 

Of silver wings beyond their light; 
And here, below, all things are fair, 
No tumult breaks the Sabbath air; 
Weary of toil, fatigued with play, 
Nature and man must rest to-day! 
That blissful sound! I've heard it oft, 
And listened to its cadence soft ; 

Its echoes dwell around my heart 

Like friends from whom I may not part; 
And still I hear the chiming swell, 
The voicings of the Sabbath bell' 


Sweet Sabbath bells—in other lands 

T’ve listened to thy sweet commands, 

And turned my thoughts from earthly themes, 
As sinless then as in my dreams! 

Thy echoes sweet, thy solemn tone, 

My spirit claims as all its own; 

And still thy earnest chimings dwell 

Within my breast, sweet Sabbath bell! 


O, let it be my earnest prayer, 

To Him from whom all blessings are, 
That when my eyes shall close on earth, 
My lips forget their wonted mirth, 

My cold hands lie across my breast, 
This wayward heart at last find rest, 
My soul may leave this house of clay 
On such another Sabbath day! 

That when my spirit seeks its flight, 
Beyond the skies, to realms of light, 
One earthly sound may speed its way, 
And even on life’s threshold play ; 

That still that blissful symphony 

The wanderer's guide to heaven may be, 
And in that hour thy voice may tell 

Of joy and peace, sweet Sabbath bell! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE EASTER SUNDAY TRAGEDY. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Dorine the pontificate of Innocent III., the deadly feud be- 

’ tween the Gaelphs and the Ghibelines was lulled into something 

‘like repose. More zealous for the cause of discipline and morality 
than for the extension of his own power, Innocent had established 
leagues under his protection, comprehending the cities near Rome, 
formerly under the German sway. The legates whom he de- 
spatched to the different posts, convoked diets, and those diets 
settled any differences that might arise. 

Among the cities that accepted the protection of the pope was 
Florence. The purity and sanctity of the character of Innocent, 
the reputation for learning and wisdom which he deservedly en- 
joyed, and his strong will, which awed the kings of Europe and 
made them submit quietly to his dictum, were guarantees of the 
potency of his protection; and already several noble Florentine 
families had demanded the rights of citizenship, and peace seemed 
brooding like a dove on banners which had hitherto been only 
stained with blood. 

While thus the tiger slept, and flowers seemed to crown his 
brow, a cloud was brooding over the quiet of Florence. Giovanno 
Buondelmonte, a Guelph noble, residing in the upper vale of 
Arno, paid his addresses to Ida Amidei, the daughter of a wealthy 
Ghibeline. The beauty and station of the young heiress of the 
house of Amidei justified the choice of the noble suitor, and pre- 
parations were going forward on the most liberal scale for the cele- 

* bration of the marriage. No fairer flower ever bloomed beneath 
the warm sky of Italy than Ida Amidei. The rich olive of her 
complexion was relieved by a rosy flush that struggled up through 
the pure skin like the gleam of a ruby through a crystal vase. An 
only daughter, she was perfectly worshipped by her .parents, and 
the only consideration upon which they would consent to her mar- 
riage, was the promise of spending half the year in her paternal 
home. The bridegroom elect consented, and the time passed 
swiftly away in the full perspective of a happy union at the end of 
a few months. 

' Buondelmonte had been spending a few hours at the Amidei 
palace, and was walking homeward, his eyes bent on the ground, 
doubtless in contemplation of his approaching happiness. Pass- 


ing by the palace of the Donati, a woman’s voice gave him kindly 
greeting. From the arched window a veiled face looked down 
and bade him enter. Although unacquainted with the family per- 
sonally, he yet knew them as Guelphs like himself, and he obeyed 
her summons readily. She met him at the door and drew him 
into a room where several of her women were embroidering. It 
was the lady of the palace herself who had thus conducted him. 
Surprise took from him all power of speech, and he could only 
look from one to the other as if in a dream. 

The lady impelled him towards a veiled figure, and raising the 
veil, disclosed a face of dazzling and bewildering loveliness. Even 
the image of Ida Amidei paled and faded before this vision of 
beauty. All the poetry which existed in the mind of Buondel- 
monte failed to utter any adequate description of that face—its 
perfect contour, its purity and dignity. It was a new revelation 
to the ardent Italian. All that he had ever dreamed of—all that 
his fancy believed was realized in the lady of his love, fell far 
short of what he now saw. Yet he gazed in silence, unable to 
comprehend why he had been brought into contemplation of so 
exquisite a picture. The beautiful eyes filled with tears at his 
gaze ; the soft lips parted, and a sob of mingled pride and mortifi- 
cation seemed to issue from them ; but it only increased the charm 
of her beauty. The elder lady smiled at the apparent success of 
her scheme. Turning to her involuntary visitor, she said : 

“Look well upon this face; it is that of my child. Know that 
I had reserved her for your wife. Like yourself, she is a Guelph ; 
while the daughter of the Amidei is one who belongs among the 
enemies of your race and your church.” 

With that bewildering, dazzling face before him, the Italian 
could but bow before its enchanting spell. Upon that hand whose 
creamy whiteness and perfect shape made a picture in itself, he 
bowed for a moment in silent communing with himself, and then 
raising his head he poured forth all his homage and the renuncia- 
tion of all former vows to Ida Amidei—to her who at that moment 
was sitting in her perfumed apartment where he had left her, weep- 
ing at the excess of her own happiness. And Giovanno accepted 
the hand offered by the mother of Ianthe Donati, and thus the 
misery of one who truly loved him was sealed. 

How deep was the resentment of the noble family of Amidei 
may be but dimly imagined. Deeply sympathizing with their 
wrongs, twenty-four other Ghibeline families entered at once upon 
their cause. Ida Amidei was the representative of their class, and 
through her every Ghibeline was insulted and must be avenged. In 
a private room at the palace the fathers, sons and bfothers of every 
noble lady belonging to Ida’s set, met and discussed the deep af- 
front which had been received. They decided that nothing but the 
offender’s blood could wash away the stain, and it was agreed, that 
as he would not marry her to whom he was solemnly betrothed, he 
should not live to wed with Ianthe Donati. 

At the house of the latter, all that wealth or taste or ostentation 
could suggest, was in preparation for the marriage. Every one 
seemed in high spirits save the principal person—the bride herself. 
She sat in her darkened chamber and wept at the unhappiness of 
another. In the brief and tearful glance which she had taken of 
Giovanno Buondelmonte, no feeling of preference, but rather one 
of repulsion, had arisen in her heart. She had heard of his be- 
trothal to Ida, and every generous principle of her nature revolted 
against being a party to such an exchange of affections. All the 
persuasions of her proud and haughty mother, who had set her 
heart on this alliance, did but disgust her the more at this heart- 
less traffic of her hand; and she was prepared to resist it, even to 
the point of being disinherited by her mother. She even secretly 
wrote a note to Ida, disclaiming any share in the transaction, and 
expressing her utter distaste for one so fickle as Buondelmonte. 
It was a gleam of hope in the young girl’s heart, for, strange to 
say, even the infidelity of her lover did not wean her heart from 
him. 

In the character of Giovanno there were many elements of 
goodness—many of sterling worth; but vanity and indecision 
spoiled him. Ida had just learned this defect in his character, 
yet it did not diminish her love. She was frantic at the idea 
of the determined vengeance which her friends had sworn against 
him, and which they had unguardedly avowed before her. She 
wrote back to Ianthe Donati to watch and guard her lover if pos- 
sible; and at night these two young and beautiful beings met 
stealthily by moonlight, disguised as peasant girls, to concert 
some measure to avert danger and death for one so false and 
fickle. Strange community of feeling in two so differently 
situated—the loved and the forsaken. It was the night before 
Easter Sunday; and when the two women parted, there was 
deep grief and a sad sense of desolation on the part of one of 
them, and of terror on the other, at the disastrous consequence of 
her own betrothal. 

Sunday morning came. The churches were filled to overflowing 
to celebrate Easter; but a few were lingering around the streets, 
though in scattered or detached parties, or lounging in the shadow 
of the statue of Mars at the Ponte Vecchio. 

“I wonder where he lingers ?”’ said a tall, dark Florentine, who 
had once aspired to the hand of Ida Amidei. “‘ We must despatch 
business before the churches disgonge, or we shall lose our prize 
after all.” 

“Giannetino wants to revenge his own private wrongs at the 
same tintap2 am thinking,” whispered another. “I remember 
that two years ago his vanity made him believe that the fair Ida 
would not refuse to listen to him.” 

** Now, by the heavens !’”’ exclaimed Giannettino Doria, “thither 
rides the very man we wait for !” 

“« Where !—where ?” was the eager question from every lip. 

“Just coming round the point yonder! Quick !—be ready to 
attack him !” 


True enough, on a superb Arabian which he had imported for 
his own use, and which was glittering with its costly trappings, 
came Buondelmonte, with head erect, and looking as if he would 
“witch the world with noble horsemanship.” As the silver 
mountings flashed in the sun, so flashed the swords of the nobles, 
now gathered in one group; so flashed they, too, as they pierced 
the form so proud and active but a few moments before. He lay 
on the ground covered with wounds, but with his handsome face 
undisfigured, turned upward in the soft, sweet sunshine of that 
Sabbath morning. O, how would the mother that bore him, or 
the maiden who loved him, have borne that sight ! 

With hair and veils disordered, and the marble hue of terror 
upon their faces, hand in hand to support their fainting steps, came 
Ida Amidei and Ianthe Donati. The first came shrieking aloud ; 
the other fell down upon the body in all the stern, silent, marble 
grief which befitted her lofty character. They clasped Ida in 
their arms, and tried to bear ker away; but their eyes fell before 
the sublime look of the Donati. Death had endeared Giovanno 
to her heart. 

“Leave us!” she said, waving them away. “He is hers in 
death, as in life. You have killed him; you have killed this child 
also. She is your child, I think!” she continued, addressing an 
old man, who from the resemblance she believed to be Ida’s father. 
“ You have killed her, old man, as surely as if you had thrust your 
sword into her heart! Ida, dear Ida! leave them; they are un- 
worthy of you or me. Let us watch beside Giovanno until death 
comes for us too.” 

* * * * * * * 

She did die—that forsaken girl who clung still to the memory 
of her faithless lover; but Ianthe Donati lived with the memory 
of that night ever upon her; lived to see him deeply, terribly 
avenged. Forty-two families of the Guelphs swore to avenge him, 
and then followed that dreadfal period in which, for thirty years, 
Florence was bathed in blood. “Every day some new murder, 
some new battle”’ took place within the city, until from the blood 
of Giovanno Buondelmonte a thousand streams had deluged 
Florence. 

At the window of an upper room in the palace of the Donati, a 
woman, pale and thin, but with a stern nobleness of face, sat daily 
for more than thirty years after this event. The long black hair 
which had once gdorned Ianthe Donati’s head, was now white as 
silver. The eyes, once like diamonds in their flashing beauty, 
were now bent on a little desk before her. Upon it were a minia- 
ture of the dead Giovanno, and a slip of yellow, time-worn parch- 
ment signed Ida Amidei. The simple meal of bread and olives 
would sometimes set untouched for hours, in which she dwelt on 
that awful tragedy, while her earnest gaze would be fixed upon 
these solitary mementoes of two who had met and parted, and met 
again only in death. It was only after long years of a desolation 
too sad to contemplate, of years in which the lofty intellect almost 
gave way under the load of remembered agony; only after the 
frail body had become weaker than the noble soul could sustain, 
that she placed her hand in that of the faithful attendant of her 
childhood, and implored her to bury these memorials in the coffin 
with the attenuated body so soon to occupy it. 

“ When yonder star fades,” she said, pointing to one which was 
going rapidly down, “I shall be in heaven.” 

She had prophesied her death before, when lying by the dead 
body of Giovanno, but now she was not mistaken. She clasped 
the faithful hand closer, as if she would receive from it support 
through the dark valley, and then all at once loosing her clasp, 
the attendant saw that she was dead—no, translated into life 
eternal ! 


» 


ENGLAND’S STRENGTH. 

England is not quite so unprotected as some may think, and as 
many say she is. In one week we might assemble at Spithead or 
Cherbourg Roads fifteen sail of powerful screw ships of the line, 
including some of the most powerful now afloat, and in a fortnight 
twenty-five sail of the line, with large frigates and steamships. 
These ships would be in efficient fighting condition, and would 
- be fully manned. They are now, in part, distributed 
ong our seacoast; but the electric telegraph would in a short 
space of time concentrate the whole at any given point. Inde 
pendent of our war ships, we have some hundred merchant steam- 
ers calculated to bear an effective armament; and, as we have 
often stated, an unprovoked or aggressive movement on the part 
of an enemy would be sufficient to kindle a flame of patriotism in 
the breasts of thousands now engaged in peaceful occupations, 
stimulate them to volunteer their services to fight for their homes 
and firesides. We repeat, therefore, that Cherbourg is not an ob- 
ject calculated to occasion any unpleasant feeling in our breasts.— 
United Service Gazette. 


TONE DOLLAR. 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


0>> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number 
* Kallou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

{> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations sl” 
embellish each number. 

0 Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the ut 

ted price of one dollar! 

(> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intr 
duce to the family circle. 
nacdunta@n tank it is fresh, and what it purports to be, the cheapet 

ne in the world. 

> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experien* 
on the Boston press. 

I> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscel 
lany, wit and humor. 

C7” Mach number contains original articles from more than twenty regulst 
contributors. 

(>> Though yy but four years, it has reached the extraordinaly 
circulation of 113,000 copies! 

(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall 
ceive the for one year; or any us five subscribes 


person 
and five dollars, at one time, shall receive the sizth copy gratis. _ 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mas. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ALL IN THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


All in the good time coming 
The happy days are placed; 
And down the paths of distance 
My feet in fancy paced, 
And walked the magic meadows, 
And pleasant vales that graced 
The land we call Enchanted, 
To which we fain would haste. 


But ere my heart was conscious 
Of passing time, my feet 
Were on the ground enchanted, 
Where all life’s glories meet ; 
There bloomed the snow-white jasmine, 
There grew the rosemary sweet, 
And the amaranthine branches 
Hung over the nodding wheat. 


There were tokens, signs and symbols, 
Of a wealth that is not told 
By three per cents or consols 
Or piles of yellow gold; 
And the faces of the dwellers 
Were of beauty's rarest mould— 
Traces left of Eden’s glory 
Ere the serpent sought the fold. 


And the good time, fixed so distant, 
And the land enchanted. placed 
Far beyond the arid desert 
Of affection run to waste, 
Now has come and now is trodden, 
And the meed of life I taste, 
In a sweeter bliss of loving 
Than the lost years ever graced. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


RUDOLF OF WERDENBERG. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Arrer the disastrous defeat of the Austrians, in the valley of 
St. Gallen, by the Appenzellers, Duke Frederic rested, uncertain 
what todo. The cities would not fight again in the quarrel of the 
Abbot Kuno, to sustain whose rights the war had been waged. 
The abbot feeling vexed at his defeat, counselled another attack. 
To these counsels the duke wisely turned a deaf ear, and Abbot 
Kuno, to gain his own ends, heaped insults and injuries upon the 
cities and on the Appenzellers, who, believing all trouble at an 
end, had returned to their peaceful homes. Injury was heaped 
upon injury, till the brave men, unable to bear more, destroyed all 
the abbot’s castles in their country and ravaged his domains. 
His end was gained, and, burning with rage, Abbot Kuno sought 
the duke. 

“ Your errand, sir abbot?” asked the duke, surprised and dis- 
pleased by the sudden interruption. 

“TI come for aid. Appenzell will become a second Switzerland 
if let alone.” 

“Peace; blood enough has been shed in your cause. Let the 
peasants alone.” 


“Tt cannot be. My castles have been destroyed, my dominions ~ 


ravaged.” 

“ How?” 

“True, sire, the peasants have become insubordinate; and let 
me warn you that unless prevented, Appenzell will join the Con- 
federates, and the nobility and Austria will lose everything in the 
upper country.” 

“Aha! I will reflect upon it. 
my decision.” 

Thus dismissed, the abbot left dissatisfied. The next day Duke 
Frederic promised, and assembled many noble knights and a 
large army, and dividing his forces, prepared to march against 
Arbon and St. Gallen, to invade the country in both sides at once. 

The news of this threatened invasion filled the brave Appenzel- 
lers with consternation, for they did not love war, but would not 
submit to tyranny. A general assembly was hastily convened, and 
with sad but determined hearts they prepared to take measures to 
resist this invasion. Deep denunciations were showered upon the 
haughty Abbot Kuno, the cause of so much war and bloodshed. 

Jacob Hartsch, the hero of the last war, had just finished speak- 
ing. His words had been listened to with marked attention, and 
a deep silence filled the room, for all were thinking. This silence 
was suddenly disturbed by the abrupt opening of the door. Before 
any one was aware, a tall, hanasome man, richly dressed, stood 
within the hall. All rose to their feet, for the dress betokened the 
new-comer as belonging to the nobility, hated and feared by them. 
_For & moment the men stood gazing at the intruder with gloomy 
“eyes and their hands upon their swords. A moment only was 
lost in the astonishment. One spoke: 

“Whence come you ?” 

“From the valley,” was the answer. 

“Who are you?” was the next question, fiercely asked. 

“If you will listen I will tell you, friends.” 

The tone was commanding and firm, and the speaker came a 
few steps further into the room. 

“T have been informed that Duke Frederic, incited by Abbot 
Kuno, is raising troops in the Tyrol to fight against you. Am I 
mistaken ?” 

“No, no !’”” was answered in chorus. 

“The oppressed must hold together ; 

“Who are you?” 


To-morrow I will inform you of 


“You all know me. Behind these rocks is Werdenberg, the 
inheritance of my fathers; my ancestors were sovereigns in the 
Rheinthal.* Austrian rapacity has robbed me of everything ; 
nothing is left me but my heart and good sword, which I bring 
you to-day. Let me remain among you, a free countryman of 
Appenzell, to live and fight with you.” 

“Long live brave Rudolf of Werdenberg!” And the shout 
ascended to heaven. 

So spoke the brave, handsome Rudolf of Werdenberg, and thus 
was he cheered ; so spoke he, and laid aside his armor and rich 
count’s dress, put on common shepherd’s clothes, and lived among 
them. Such conduct as this in the heroic warrior pleased them 
all, and he was made their general-in-chief. The Appenzellers 
built ramparts in the defiles, and renewed their old alliance with 
the city of St. Gallen, and prepared as best they could to receive 
the duke’s army. 

On a rainy day, June 17th, 1405, the largest body of Duke 
Frederic’s forces marched against the valiant Appenzellers, who 
with beating hearts awaited their coming. On they came from 
Allstatten in the Rheinthal, ascending towards the frontiers of 
Appenzell, and up the Stoss Mountain, On they came, marching 
in compact lines, shoulder to shoulder, till they reached and began 
to ascend the mountain sides. Then their lines became broken, 
for the grass was slippery, being wet with rain, and the mountain 
side steep. To add to the disorder, the shepherds rolled rocks and 
trees down from the heights upon them. The distance Was but half 
achieved, when a signal from Rudolf of Werdenberg Was given, 
and the bands of the Appenzellers rushed upon them. Rudolf 
was at their head, barefooted like the rest of the shepherds, in 
order to be more sure of foot. 

Terrible disorder was in the enemy’s ranks, and to increase 
their trouble, their cross-bows were useless because the strings 
were slackened by the rain. Thus the fight was only with sword 
and spear against sword and spear, and an advantage was gained 
by the hardy mountaineers by their perfect security of foot. The 
Austrians fought bravely and desperately. Suddenly appeared 
upon the height a fresh body of Appenzellers, who seemed deter- 
mined to cut off the Austrians’ retreat. Terrified at this new ad- 
dition to the strength of their enemies, the Austrians turned and 
fled down the mountain side, fighting as they went. 

In the midst of the fight Rudolf looked back and saw standing 
still on the mountain the body of men whose timely coming had 
spread such terror through the enemy. Still they stood, never 
aiding. Rudolf raised his clear, clarion-like voice. 

“On, on! Stand not there like cowards! Appenzell to the 
rescue 

The men stood still with one exception. The one who seemed 
to be captain, waving his hand, plunged down the mountain, and 
in a moment was standing next to Rudolf of Werdenberg. 

“ Why do your men fiot follow? Cowiirds!” exclaimed Rudolf. 

“Fight on, and question not!” was the hauglity answer. 

The combat lasted six hours. Blood and rain flowed and min- 
gied in the rashing mountain stream. When the battle was ended, 
weary and worn, the victorious Appenzellers returned to the Stoss, 
where the cowardly men still stood. Ever beside Radolf walked 
the gallant young captain, who, deserted by his men, had bravely 
fought. Again Rudolf questioned : 

“Had your cowardly band been true Appenzellers, they would 
have been in in thickest of the fight. Why didn’t they follow you?” 

“In their presence you shall be answered.” And with a quick, 
firm step, the young captain walked on and reached the top a 
moment or two before Rudolf. 

He turned and met Rudolf. Pointing with one hand to his 
band, with the other the brave fellow threw aside his cap, saying : 

“ Rudolf of Werdenberg, you shall be answered now. My men 
were unable to follow, and my women were unarmed.” 

All followed the example of the young captain, and threw aside 
their caps; and Rudolf, looking at the leader, saw the beautiful 
Edith Hartsch with her wealth of golden hair, unconfined by the 
cap, floating over her shoulders. He understood it now. They 
werewomen. They wished to die for freedom with their husbands, 
brothers and lovers, or help them conquer. 

Far over the valleys rung that proud, joyous shout. The dis- 
heartened and defeated Austrians heard it. Joyous were the greet- 
ings exchanged ; husband and wife, brother and sister, lover and 
bride, embraced each other. Apart from the crowd stood Edith 
Hartsch, her beautiful face filled with sadness. Jacob Hartsch 
and wife stood hand in hand, but Edith stood alone, and her eyes 
filled with tears as she thought of the loved brother who fell on 
the last battle-field. A voice broke in upon her sad thoughts. 

“T, too, stand alone. Will not Edith Hartsch give her hand in 
friendship ?” 

It was brave Rudolf of Werdenberg who spoke. A bright 
smile flashed over the beautiful young face, and a merry voice 
exclaimed : 

“Will the leader of warriors clasp the hand of a captain of 
cowards ?” 

“The hand belongs to one whose bravery would cancel the 
name of cowards for many. Women never are cowards.” 

The little hand was placed unhesitatingly in the one extended, 
and Edith laughed merrily. 

“O, wise leader, henceforth remember that all stones are not 
dross; some contain gold ; and that not in all Appenzell is there 
a living being—man, woman or child, deserving the name of 
coward.” 

“ The lesson was a good one, fair Edith, and I yet blush at the 
remembrance of my unworthy anger.” 

“It is past now; and after the fatigue of the conflict you need 
rest. We will go home.” 


* A valley on the left bank of the Rhine, in the present Canton of St. Gallen. 


So spoke the beautiful, brave Edith Hartsch, and she turned to 
lead the way down the mountain side to the little vine-clad cottage 
of her father. She had proceeded but a little way, when with a 
faint cry she sank upon the earth. Rudolf in surprise knelt beside 
her, and to his horror saw a small stream of blood issuing from 
her side. Quickly he tore open the shepherd’s frock and discov- 
ered a deep wound in her breast. A handkerchief had been used 
to staunch the blood, but had become saturated, and now the crim- 
son tide flowed freely. Binding his own handkerchief over the 
ghastly wound, Rudolf summoned assistance, which was near at 
hand. The girl was lifted upon the shoulders of three sturdy 
shepherds and borne carefully to her home. 

For many days Edith lay in great pain and danger. Every day 
to the cottage door came Rudolf, anxious to hear how fared the 
young girl who had become very dear to him. Every day also 
came Henry Kunzli on the same errand. Sometimes the two men 
met, and anything but friendly were the glances which passed be- 
tween them. For some time Henry Kunzli had been very 
attentive to the beautiful: Edith, who always received him kindly, 
but in no wise encouragingly. Days passed, and at last she was 
pronounced better. A few weeks, and she was able to leave her 
room and sit in the cottage door, though she looked wan and pale, 
scarcely more than a shadow. 

Calmly pursuing his way towards Jacob Hartsch’s cottage was 
Rudolf of Werdenberg. He walked forward thoughtfully, for he 
was to see Edith to-day for the first time since he beheld her sink 
faint and bleeding at his feet. A sudden crackling among the 
bushes, and Henry Kunzli stood before him, demanding abruptly — 

“Where go you—to Edith Hartsch ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You shall not !” 

“ Ah, I shall not—and why ?” 

“Because I will kill you before you stir one step further!” was 
the fierce answer. 

“Calm yourself, Henry Kunali, and explain if you can, why 
you put yourself in this useless rage.” 

“Talk, talk! You know why I am angry and my blood boils 
like yonder mountain torrent. I love Edith Hartsch, and you 
know it; yet you go there, coming softly like the summer wind. 
You try with your stories of former greatness, with your descrip- 
tions of the splendid castle in the Rheinthal, once yours, to win 
the being I adore from me. But you shall not. I will prove that 
though a count once, you never will be again. She shall not be 
yours. Will you go back ?” 

“No!” 

“Then you die!” 

“Beware, Henry Kunzli! I am unarmed, and stand fearless 
before you. Strike if you wish. Appenzell will ring with the 
cowardly deed; and think you that when the word assassin is 
branded on your brow, the brave Edith will listen more kindly t 
your wooing ?” 

“Fool that I was! Go back, Rudolf of Werdenberg, and le 
me alone to win her.” 

“T cannot do that. Rather let us go together and learn our 
fate. We both love her, but she alone has the right to choose on 
whom she will bestow her hand.” 

“Were you out of the way,” answered Henry Kunzli, almost 
beside himself with rage, “she would have no choice. Here, I 
throw aside my weapon ; man to man we will fight. Behold that 
precipice! Over the edge into the roaring torrent beneath one of 
us shall fall. Come!” And with a sudden spring the athletic 
young shepherd sprang upon Rudolf, who, planting himself firmly, 
received him and wavered not with the shock. 

Together they struggled, Henry endeavoring to throw his rival 
over into the fearful abyss. Rudolf of Werdenberg, always brave 
and generous, strove only to save himself—not once did he try to 
get his antagonist near the edge. Thus the two men struggled on 
the mountain side, when suddenly a voice exclaimed : 

“For the love of God, desist your awful struggle !” 

The voice struck to the hearts of both men. Henry Kunzli 
sprang to his feet, releasing his antagonist whom he had down. 
Rudolf raised himself on one knee, turned in the direction of the 
voice, and beheld the pale face and drooping figure of Edith 
Hartsch, who, standing in the shadow of a huge rock, looked like 
a ghost. Ina clear, sweet voice she spoke : 

“Henry Kunali, why were you fighting ?”’ 

“ Because I love you, and hate him,” he answered, gloomily. 

A faint blush spread itself over the pale face, and in a loud voice 
Edith requested Henry to explain the cause of the fearful struggle 
she had interrupted. ‘Trattally the young man explained, and 
ended by saying: 

“Edith, you know all. Now choose between us.” 

“I cannot. Come home with me, both of you, and you shall 
have my answer.” 

“ Choose, Edith, or I will throw myself over this precipice !” 
And Henry took a few paces backwards. “A moment’s suspense 
is worse than death.” 

The girl grew pale as death. She knew it was no idle threat. 

“ You shall always be my friend and neighbor—good God!” 

The young man waited not ; he heard her words ; knew that she 
loved him not, and with a sudden spring he went over the precipice. 
Edith heard him fall into the water, and knew he was gone from 
whence he would never return. A wild cry and she fainted. 
Rudolf raised the thin, light figure in his arms and carried her to 
her home. 

A few weeks, and marriage bells rang merrily over the moun- 
tains. Edith Hartsch gave her hand to one whom she had loved 
long and well; gave her hand without one dark misgiving, to the 
one by whose side she had fought and bled—to the brave and 


handsome Rudolf of Werdenberg. 
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HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 

The accompanyi rtrait is a good likeness of the Hon. 
Charles ery us. are from Massachusetts, now absent 
in Europe from ill health. Charles Sumner was born in Boston, 
January 6,1811. His father was high sheriff of Suffolk county. 
Mr. Sumner received his preparatory education at the Public Latin 
School, Boston, and graduated at Harvard in 1830. In the 
following year he entered the law school at Cambridge, and in due 
time was admitted to the Suffolk bar, and commencing his profes- 
sional practice in Boston in 1834. 
the American Jurist. 
acquainted with many distinguished men in England and on the 
continent. A defence of the American claim to the northeastern 
boundary, published in Galignani’s Messenger, attracted great 
attention. On his return to this country, he edited an edition of 
Vesey’s reports, in twenty volumes, with original notes and 
Uaguaphien be ices. When the annexation of Texas became a 
prominent topic, Mr. Sumner made several speeches against the 
measure, which was soon consummated. He supported Mr. Van 
Buren for the Presidency in 1848. In 1851 he was elected by the 


He was for a time editor of | 
In 1837, he visited Europe and became | 


A MAIDEN SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

“T was present, too, when you made your debut,” said one turn- 
ing to another, who good-naturedly gave the following account of 
his passage through that terrible ordeal. ‘‘I had resolved not to 
open my lips during my first session,” said he, “‘and kept my res- 
olution firmly during the three months, except that I had once to 
present a petition; and when the Speaker suddenly called out my 
name, for which, at the moment, I was not prepared, a mist came 
over my eye, and the paper trembled in my hands, during the few 
inarticulate words in which I endeavored to indicate its object. 


| 
| 


| the discussion, and my heart began to beat. 


‘ Bring it up,’ quoth the late speaker, in that melodious voice of | 
| his, which will never be forgotten by those who heard it; and 


having handed in my petition to the clerk, he crammed it, with a 


' matter-of-fact air, into a bag, and so ended my first experiment on 
the indulgence of the house. At length, however, I was urged by | 


one whose position entitled him to be heard with respect, to en- 
deavor to address the house, for several reasons ; which he urged 


, 80 forcibly, that I reluctantly assented, and promised, with an 
| inward spasm, to speak on a particular question, when it next 


votes of the coalition legislature of Massachusetts, as the sucessor | 


of Daniel Webster in the United States Senate. His course there 
is too well known to render it necessary for us to review it. Mr. 
Sumner is a warm advocate of the 
doctrines of the peace party, and 
some of his best speeches were in fa- 
‘vor of a Congress of Nations, as the 
ultimate court of appeal in inter- 
national disputes. is orations 
and 5 es were collected and 
ublished in two 8vo. volumes in 
850, and exhibit his industry and 
learning. Mr. Sumner is not a 
ready offhand speaker, but re- 
uires preparation beforehand. 
ence he rs under a disadvan- 
tage in the Senate, where, as in 
most representative bodies, spon- 
taneous eloquence is requisite to 
& powerful impression. 
ose who are unfamiliar with his 
style, will find a fair specimen of 
it in the following extract from one 
of his published orations :— “I 
need not dwell on the waste and 
cruelty of war. These stare us 
wildly in the face, like lurid meteor- 
lights, as we travel the page of his- 
tory. We see the desolation and 
death that pursue its demoniac 
footsteps. e look upon sacked 
towns, upon ravaged territories, 
upon desolate homes; we behold 
1 the sweet charities of life 
changed to wormwood and gall. 
Our soul is penetrated by the sharp 
moan of mothers, sisters, and 
daughters—of fathers, brothers and 
sons, who in the bitterness of their 
bereavement, refuse to be com- 
forted. Our eyes rest at last upon 
one of those fair fields, where 
nature, in her abundance, spreads 
her cloth of gold, spacious and apt 
for the entertainment of mighty 
multitudes—or perhaps, from the 
curious subtlety of its position, like 
the carpet in the Arabian tale, 
seeming to contract so as to be 
covered by a few only, or to dilate 
80 as to receive an innumerable 
host. Here, under a bright sun, 
such as shone at Austerlitz or 
Buena Vista—amidst the peaceful 
harmonies of nature—on the Sab- 
bath of peace—we behold hands of 
brothers, children of a common 
Father, heirs to a common happi- 
ness, struggling together in he 
deadly fight, with the madness of 
fallen spirits, seeking with murder- 
ous weapons the lives of brothers 
who have never injured them or 
their kindred. The havoc rages. 
The ground is soaked with their 
commingling blood. The air is 
rent by their commingling cries. 
Horse and rider are stretched to- 
er on the earth. More revolt- 
g than the mangled victims, than 
the gashed limbs, than the lifeless 
tranks, than the spattering brains, 
are the lawless passions which 
sweep, tempest-like, through the 
fiendish tumult. Horror-struck we 
ask, wherefore this hateful contest ¢ 
The melancholy but trathful an- 
swer comes, that this is the estab- 
lished method of determining jus- 
tice between nations.” Mr. Sum- 
ner then depicts two vessels meet- 
ing far out at sea. ‘‘ Not as broth- 
ers, not as friends, not as wayfarers 
of the common ocean, do they come ; but as enemies. 
The gentle vessels now bristle fiercely with death-dealing instru- 
ments. On their spacious decks, aloft on all their masts, 
flashes the deadly musketry. From their sides spout cataracts of 
flame, amidst the pealing thunders of a fatal artillery. They who 
had escaped ‘the dreadful touch of merchant-marring rocks ’— 
who had sped on their long and solitary way unharmed by wind 
or wave—whom the hurricane had spared—in whose favor storms 
and seas had intermitted their unmitigable war—now at last fall 
by the hand of each other. The same spectacle of horror greets 
us from both ships. On their decks, reddened with blood, the 
murders of St. Bartholomew, and of the Sicilian Vespers, and the 
fires of Smithfield, seem to break forth anew, and to concentrate 
their + pene has now become a swimming Golgotha. At 
length vessels—such pageants of the sea, once so stately, 
so proudly built, bat now shattered with cannon-balls—with 
shivered masts and sails, exist only as unmanageable 
wrecks, weltering on the uncertain waves, whose temporary hull 
of peace, is their only safety. In amazement at this strange, 
unnatural contest, away from country and home, where there is 
no country or home to a again, wherefore this dis- 
mal duel? Again the melan at truthfal answer prom: 
comes, that this is the established methud of determining 
between nations.” 


came before the house. It was one of great public interest and 
importance, but not within the category of party questions. 
Shortly afterwards I left town, and took an early opportunity of 


HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


with which I was familiar, and yet I was so nervously apprehen- 
sive and fastidious, that I wrote out my speech eight times before 
I could please myself! I should have gone on writing it, up to 
the present moment, if I had not reflected that I had just three 
weeks time left to commit it to memory—” 

“Commit it to memory?” inquired one or two surprisedly 
—why, surely, you were no novice in pub—” 

“Yes—I committed it to memory, verbatim et literatim, for 
breaking the ice of the House of Commons is a fearful business 
to any one. If I repeated it once, I repeated it at leasta hundred 
times—whenever I had the apy of being alone! I tried, 
moreover, to prepare myself for the awful moment at which, on 
my rising, the cry of ‘New Member!’ would cause every other 
person who had risen, not so entitled, to resume his seat, leavin 
me standing in solitary ‘possession’ of that fearful house ! 
kept my own counsel ; and as the appointed day drew neur, and I 
thought of the ‘ break down’ which would be ruthlessly recorded 
by the truthful reporters, and amuse so many good-natured pitying 
friends round the breakfast-tables, and at the clubs, next morn- 
ing—felt myself more and more disposed to give up the thing in 


despair. 
At le arrived tne day, big with my little fate. I repeated 
| thes in my dressing-room that morning, as usual, but, alas ! 
more inaccurately than ever, and felt sick at 1 dined, very 


' as time wore on. 


| shaping my thonghts into a short address, The subject was one | 


slightly, at three o’clock, and shortly afterwards took a glass of 
port wine, with an egg beaten up in it to clear my voice. Then 
down to the house I went, sighing at every step with anxiety and 
apprehension, afraid to look anybody in the face, and I lapsed into 
a sudden taciturnity, and took my seat on one of the back benches, 
cold as death. Presently entered the noble lord who was to open 
He was one of only 
two who knew that I should attempt to speak. QO, how I envied 
his perfect self-possession! his practical knowledge of the house, 
and his own weight and position in it! Then another, and 
another, and another rose ; i getting less and less self-posseased, 
I had resolved to wait till th: house had, so to 
speak, ebbed down to dead low dinner point, viz, eight o’clock. 
‘You're going to speak—it’s written all over your face,’ said 
Sir sitting next to me, good humoredly. I whispered in 
the affirmative ; for at that particular moment I dared not tell a 
fib. ‘Well, you wont rise before nine, of course, and I’ll ran and 
get dinner! That will do, wontit? ‘ Yes,’ I faltered, inward! 

adding, ‘ by that time it will do, or I shall have been done for!” 
Away he went; and resolving to follow the speaker who next 
rose, I slipped out to the refreshmént stand, and took a glass of 
Seltzer-water, with a small dash of cognac in it, and returned to 
my seat. ‘There were then about thirty members in the house, 
but among them, most of the lead- 
ing men,on whose absence I had 
anxiously calculated. I glanced at 
the reporter’s gallery, and down 
again, in trepidation; the stran- 
gers’ gallery was crowded, the one 
might have to chronicle what the 
other would witness —a_ break- 
down! ‘For these reasons, sir,’ 
quoth the speaker then on his legs, 
looking round for his hat, ‘I shall 
unhesitatingly—’ I heard no more ; 
down he sat; my heart knocked 
against my ribs almost audibly ; I 
trembled from head to foot ; I took 
off my hat, up rose seven or eight 
members ; ‘ Shall Irise ?’ I gasped 
to myself; 1 did rise very slowly ; 
then the ery ‘new member!’ ap- 
palled my ear; every one of the 
disappointed members looked 
sternly, or at least with pique, at 
me, for whom they were forced to 
suppress their statistics and elo- 
quence a little, it might be, a very 
little longer! and left me standing 
alone. At that moment the lively 
image rose befure my mind’s eye, 
of a solitary culprit arrived at his 
last moment on the scaffold. I 
had my written speech in my 
pocket; what would I not have 
given fur leave to read the well 
worn familiar little document, bod- 
ily, to the complaisant house ? 
However, I began, huskily, trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf, and got 
through my first two sentences x) ! 
the dismal horrid silence there was, 

““* Ay, I was there, I perfectly 
recollect ; it was intense, and I fult 
for you,’ interrupted the deputy- 
sergeant-at-arms. 

“At the end of the second or 
third sentence my memory fuiled 
me; I slipped, so to speak, ‘off 
the rail,’ and thought ‘here I go! 
I managed, however, to throw in 
an allusion to the noble lord who 
had opened the debate, that enabled 
me to recollect myselt ; and I hap- 
pily got on the line again. But, 
cette affreuse silence continued. Not 
one solitary ‘hear’ from any 
of the house ; nor any whispering, 
or any conversation, which I should 
have hailed as an inexpressible re- 
lief! Scribble, scribble, scribble 
went the pens of the ruthless re- 
cording angels in the gallery to my 
right. I thought of them for an 
instant with terror. After 1 had 
speaking about five minutes, 
thank Heaven! a kindly and de- 
cided ‘hear!’ issued from the op- 
posite side, followed by one or two 
ou inv Own side; the effect was 
truly inspiriting on me; the house 
had seen the agitation with which 
1 was speaking, and generously 
encouraged me, till at length I was 
enabled to get through a speech ot 
Iwenty-tive minutes time, without 
having missed more than a word 
or two of what I had prepared ; 
having had» presence of mind, 
moreover, to throw in one or two 
allusions to what had fallen from 
preceding and resumed 
my seat; having delivered my 
maiden speech, which I would not have to do again for a thousand 
pounds !” 

“ How were you received when you sat down ?” 

“ Ah, that does not signify!’ 

“ Well, how did you figure in the papers next morning ?” asked 
one. 

“ At much ter length than I had the least right to expect, 
and in two of Che chief ones, almost word for me 

“* Whew!” exclaimed a young member, who had listened very 
anxiously, “ 1’m disposed, after this, to put off my little business 
till the Greek Kalends.”—S. Warren, in “ Blackwood.” 


THE FRENCH TRICOLOR. 

The origin of the tricolor is an historical fact, to be found in all 
histories of the revolution, and had nothing to do either with “ the 
Orleans family,” or “heraldry.” In 1789, after the defection of 
the French Gaards, a permanent committee of electors sat at sixty 
electoral halls, for the purpose of providing arms and provisions 
for the people. It was determined to raise a city guard of 40,000 
men, each district to contribute a battalion of 800. The name of 
the guard was the “ Parisian Militia;” their colors the blue and 
red of the city mixed with the white of their friends—the Garde 
Francaise. "The Parisian militia became the “ National Guard,” 
and their colors the tricolur, from this union or “ fratsrnization.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


TRacEDiay, Peoria, Dlinois.—1. A good English education must be the 
groundwork to commence on. 2. W. V. Spencer, corner of Washington 
and Water Street, Boston, has an excellent assortment of plays. 3. The 
price is 12 1-2 cents. 

C. D.—The greatness of Peter of Russia bas not been over estimated. He 
not only founded an empire. but he may be said to have builtacity. He 
had a shed made for him in the midst of the works, tosleepin. From 
morning till evening he superintended his men, who had scarcely any ma- 
terials for the great undertaking. having to bring even the very earth from 
a distance in bags, not possessing any mode of conveyance. Uuder these 
difficulties the fortress was built in six months, and the city of St. Peters- 
burgh, containing thirty thousand dwellings, in the short space of one year. 
Energy can accomplish great results. 

L. C.—A great amount of rerearch has been employed to gain authentic facts 

to Sh It adds an interest to agricultural pursuits. to 
Ea By he was a farmer, and that at the rame time that his creative im- 
agina’ was in the production of Macbeth, bis commercial calcu- 
lations were employed in a legal process for recovering a — of thirty-five 
shillings and tenpence for corn delivered to Philip 

ARABELLA.—It is probable that the number of palms e ting on the face of 
the earth will found by future travellers to amount to as many asa 
thousand different species. 

Mancuester.—Fifty thousand pounds worth of gold and silver are annually 
employed at Birmingham in gilding and plating, and are of course, there- 
fore, quite lost as bullion. 

Mepicus.—Balls are held every fortnight at St. Luke's Hospital, London, as a 
diversion for the inpsane patients. The results of the present system of 
kind treatment are most encouraging. 

Constantia.—Translation, according to Dryden, is a kind of painting after 
the life, where every one will acknowledge there is a double sort of likeness, 
a good one anda bad. It is one thing to make the outlines true, the fea- 
tures like. the proportions exact, the coloring itself, perbaps, tolerable ; and 
another thing to make all these graceful by the attitude. the shadowings, 
and chiefly by the spirit which animates the whole. 

* AccounTaNT. ’—The tally is an extremely old instrument in the art of book- 
keeping, and was formerly extensively ured by the English government. 
They were formed of wood, and were of various lengths. An interesting 
but grievous fact was the result of this clumsy method of keeping ac- 
counts. Im consequence of the great accumulation of these wooden ledg- 

ers in one of the exchequer departments at Westminster, it became neces- 
sary that they should be destroyed, and an order was issued from the board 
of works to burn them, which was performed with more than the expected 
effect, for as the stove of the House of Lords wus used for the purpose, the 
result was the deplorable destruction of both Houses of Parliament in 1834. 

“« Traviata.’’— Miss Cushman was educated with a view to making singing a 
profession. She lost her voice at New Orleans during an engagement there 

—whereupon she turned her attention to acting. 


Noses anp Wives.—In New York a man lately recovered 
$500 from an antagonist who had cut his nasal organ with a 
drinking-glass, while a man whose wife had been killed by a care- 
less driver was awarded $200 damages. The relative value of a 
man’s nose and a woman’s life is curious. 


Insect Lire.—Somebody says that insects generally must lead 
a jolly life, and talks about the fun of being tucked up in a rose 
at night. But how would he like to be snaked out of his snug bed 
in a hollow apple-tree by a carmel bill? Say! 


SPLINTERS. 


. If Mr. Paul Morphy continues to play eight games of 
chess at a time, blindfolded, we are afraid he will injure himself. . 
. The crinoline mania rages unabated. There is certainly 
a skeleton in every man’s house now. 
... Vincennes is to have the finest park of artillery in Eu- 
rope, and the fortress is to be enlarged. 
.++. Baron Marochetti’s colossal model of Washington was 
one of the nuisances destroyed at the N. Y. Crystal Palace. 
. It is an endless pursuit to act by any other rule than that 
ot satisfying our own ideas of right. 
. There is a sacredness and awe about deep grief which 
silences all attempts at consolatton. 
. Mr. How, the patentee of the loop-stitch in sewing-ma- 
chines, now receives $80,000 a year from the manufacturers. 
. Boston Common was mowed four times this season, and 
each cutting yielded a very fair crop of grass. 
.. There are upwards of 1150 railroad stations on the 107 
New England roads, including a few in Canada. 
. The immediate establishment of telegraphic communica- 
tion between San Francisco and some western city is a probability. 
.... Mr. Masury, the photographer, took an excellent likeness 
of Burton, the comedian, during the latter’s visit to this city. 
.... In Longfellow’s new poem, flowers are called “ Children 
lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their sl umber.” 
. Baron Larry, a surgeon in the French army, reports only 
four deaths in 22,000, during two months’ camp at Chalons. 
-». Queen Victoria is about presenting to the emperor of 
China a steam-yacht like that presented to the emperor of Japan. 
.++. Walter Savage Landor now resides at Genoa. He has 
lately become reconciled to his wife, after a separation of 40 years. 
.++. ‘The Paris papers record the death of Mavrocordato, one 
of the surviving heroes of the Greek struggle for independence. 
. The geological maseum of the late Mr. Hugh Miller has 
been purchased by the British government for 2500 dollars. 
.... Mr. Anderson, one of the explorers of Southern Africa, 
has been compelled to return towards the Cape of Good Hope. 
... The chief of the McGregors was lately engaged in a law- 
suit. Once a McGregor would have appealed to his broadsword. 
. Carlyle says, “ Experience is an excellent schoolmaster, 
but he does charge such dreadful high wages.” 
.. A marriage is arranged between Prince Napoleon and the 
Princess Clotilde, eldest daughter of the king of Sardinia. 
.++. The French government is busy spending money on the 
defences of Havre and other Channel ports. 
++» The steam canal boat Charles Wack lately arrived in the 
North River, New York, in fourteen days from Buffalo. 


A WARNING TO YOUNG MEN. 

On the 12th inst. a youth of seventeen years of age, named 
John Rogers, suffered the extreme penalty of the law by a public 
execution. The sad story of this young man is one which should 
make a deep impression upon the minds of youth, and read them 
an indelible lesson against rashness. Rogers left a country vil- 
lage to go to New York city to seek his fortune. He there fell 
into bad company, and was led into evil courses, foolishly sup- 
posing that he should find enjoyment therein. Heedless of the 
salutary counsels that had been bestowed upon him at home, 
which in the false confidence of inexperienced youth he treated 
as the groundless apprehensions of persons altogether ignorant of 
the world, he gave himself up to the idle and dissolute life which 
is led by the rowdies of a great city. One night, while on a 
drunken career through the streets, in company with two associ- 
ates, he encountered a respectable old gentleman by the name of 
Swanston, who in company with his wife was peaceably pursuing 
his way along the sidewalk. Some one of the party jostled 
against the gentleman, and this gave rise to a remonstrance on 
his part, which brought on an altercation between him and the 
young men. Young Rogers, inflamed with bad rum, and eager 
to win the applause of his companions, at once drew a knife and 
stabbed the old man, inflicting a mortal wound. For this rash 
act he was arrested, tried for murder, and convicted. He was 
sentenced to death, and the governor of the State refusing to grant 
a pardon, he was executed as stated above. 

We know not when we have heard of an instance of crime 
more strongly calculated than this to operate as a warning to 
young men. There is no safety for youth, with its strong pas- 
eions, keen appetite for excitement, and ignorance of the ways of 
the world, but in constant and honorable employment. This 
young man no more designed to commit murder than hundreds 
of others who walk the streets of our cities without aim or object. 
Had he been devoted to some regular and steady employment 
which would have occupied his time, engaged his thoughts, and 
demanded the clear exercise of a brain unbefogged with liquor, he 
never would have done the awful deed, which ended his early life 
upon the scaffold, and settled irremediable shame upon his parents 
and friends. He never would have kept company with the disso- 
lute companions whose precepts and example induced him to 
drown prudence, reflection and honor in the sea of drunkenness, 
and never would have roved the streets at night in bacchanalian 
orgies. Let the youth of our cities mark this painful example of 
the effects of idleness, bad company and dissipation, and from it 
draw a lesson that shall restrain them from the first steps in such 
a destructive path. Let them resolve to be a law unto themselves, 
and ever to keep the curb of prudence on their thoughts and ac- 
tions, so that they may never be placed in such a situation as 
young Rogers was, and in an unguarded moment take the life of 
a fellow-being. In this way, the awful story of his crime and its 
expiation may be rendered useful to guard hundreds and thou- 


sands as little likely.so all appearance to coggmit murder as he, 


from entering the first step upon that path of shame and disgrace 
which has brought him to a dishonorable grave in the bloom of 
his youth. 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs. General Scott, who is now in Paris, has improved greatly 
in health. The king of the Belgians has been travelling in Italy. 
Mr. Henry Wyckoff is now in the United States. Lieut. Wise, 
author of “Los Gringos” and “Tales for the Marines,” who 
visited Europe lately on account of ill health, was completely re- 
stored by the baths and regimen of Carlsbad. Lady Franklin 
was lately at Odessa. Rossini has been composing lately—not 
operas, but ragouts. He is as great in cookery as in music. Mr. 
D’Israeli has been editing a new edition of his father’s works. 
Mr. Richard Ford, the best English writer on Spain and the Span 
iards, died recently. H. K. Browne, the sculptor, has lately fin- 
ished a bust of Mrs. Sigourney and is-at work on one of the old 
hero, General Scott. Judge Whitley, editor of the Hoboken Ga- 
zette, has converted a room of his editorial bureau into a picture 
gallery. The artist Overbeck is at Rome. 


Dr. Jounson THE Scotcn.—Old Sam was bitterly pre- 
judiced against the bonny Scots. Boswell, his biographer and 
worshipper, observing that there was no instance of a beggar 
dying of want in the streets of Scotland—“ I believe, sir, you 
are very right,” replied Johnson, ‘but this does not arise from 
the want of beggars, but from the impossibility of starving a 
Scotchman.” 


M. Von Humsoitpt.—M. Von Humboldt has recently celebra- 
ted his 90th birthday. An English correspondent, writing from 
Berlin, says that “never did a conqueror receive congratulations 
from so many persons and such great distances, as the post-boy 
had to carry on Tuesday morning to the well-known house in the 
Oranseinburger-strasse.”’ 


Wiiiscisms.—Willis calls the great tree on the Common, 
“ Boston’s spread hand of benediction for the world-weary wan- 
derer,” ang Ticknor and Fields’s bookstore the “ Poet’s Rialto,” 
both happy fancies. 

Puotocrarny.—There is a jealousy between painters and pho- 
tographers, because the former say that the business of the latter 
is a “ foe-to-graphic art.” 


Huatr-Breeps.—The richest man in Iowa is said to be Antoine 
Claire, a half-breed Indian. Many of the half-breeds in Minne- 
sota are said to be very wealthy. 


wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy as 
- your former ones have been glorious and honorable.” Knox then 
, advancing to his beloved chief, extended his hand, but Washing- 


| of the other officers. He did not trust himself to speak after this, 


» bers of the guard of honor, many of whom shed bitter tears, and 
' then, himself agitated and weeping, entered the barge which was 


THE PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. 
Every friend of humanity must rejoice in the improved pros- 

pects which have dawned upon the people of Ireland within the 
last few years. The excessive and exhausting emigration which 
commenced with the failure of the potato crop in that kingdom, 
has ceased ; and even that failure of the staple of the Irish peas- 
antry, by the forced emigration which it caused, has been produc- 
tive of permanent good results, by inducing a more beneficial ar- 
rangement for the application of labor to the soil, and increased 
attention to the improvements of science to agriculture. Ireland 
is again a thriving agricultural country, with a population of 
healthy and comfortable people, instead of being a ruined and 
emaciated land, with hordes of helpless, starving tenantry, as it 
was a few years ago. By the late government returns, it appears 
that Ireland now has upwards of six millions of acres under cul- 
tivation, exclusive of pasturage, of which nearly one half is de- 
voted to grain crops, and the balance to potatoes and other eseu- 
lents, flax, clover, and meadow-grass. Within three years, the 
number of acres under cultivation for wheat and potatoes, has m- 
creased two hundred and fifty thousand ; and in the same time, 
the quantity of live stock has multiplied so largely that the present 
value is six million dollars more than it was in 1855. These sub- 
stantial proofs of the advancing prosperity of the Irish people 
must prove exceedingly gratifying, especially to those of our peo- 
ple who are connected by ties of blood and kindred with the “old 
country,” and whose fervent prayer has been, while enjoying the 
peace and prosperity of our own happy land, that the day might 


come ere long when these blessings would be showered upon 
Treland. 


WASHINGTON TAKING LEAVE OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 
The fine engraving which occupies the whole of our last page is 
from the pencil of Darley, one of the most original and accom- 


plished of American designers. It represents Washington em- 
barked at Whitehall, New York, and waving his last adieux to 


his companions in arms, Knox, Greene, and their gallant com- 
peers. The figure and face of Washington are based on Stuart’s 
noble full-length portrait. General Washington bid adieu to his 
companions in arms on Thursday, December 4, 1787, when Knox, 
Greene, Hamilton, Steuben and others were gathered in a room of 
Francis’s tavern. When Washington entered all rose to receive 
him ; and as he looked around on them who had stood by him in 
many a dark hour and on many a bloody field, his habitual self- 


command failed him, and he betrayed his deep agitation. Ad- 


vancing to the table, he raised a glass of wine to his lips, and with 
a voice that showed his emotion plainiy, said—‘ With a heart full 
of gratitude and love, I now take leave of you ; I most devoutly 


ton clasped him to his heart, and took the same affectionate leave 
but passed out of the house, where he shook Hands witli the mem- 


to bear him away. Few scenes of history appeal more strongly 
to the feelings or are more worthy of the artist’s pencil. 


Mepicac Men at was thecustom in many 
parts of Great Britain until the close of the last century. The 
following circumstance caused it to be discontinued : In Cork, im 
Dr. Longfield, then an eminent physician, was as usual attending fm 
the funeral of one of his patients, going to be interred at Christ’ 
Church. As the mournful cortéye passed by the Exchange, a i 
witty cobbler named Bounce, whose habitat was in this locality, & 
suddenly popped his head out of his stall, and thus addressed the 
doctor: “‘ Fine morning, doctor ; I perceive you are carrying home 


your work.” Medical men have not since attended funerals in @ | 


that city. It is usual in some of the towns in Ireland for the i 
apothecaries as well as the doctors to attend, wearing scarves and 
hatbands of white linen tied with black or white lutestrings, ac- 
cording as the deceased may have been married or not. 


Tux Comet.—The way the comet dried up last month was ex-i 
cruciating. When last seen, instead of the hirsute glories of its ii 
sweeping train, it exhibited only a “two-inch tail,” such as excited 
the disgust of Mr. Pickwick, in Tupman’s brigand jacket. In 
Paris, a shabby eclipse was once hissed by the indignant populace, Him 
but in better-bred America, the comet was suffered to retire into™l 
private life with no more notice than a president going out of office. 


Traver Prance.—The various French railway 
companies intend, it is said, to introduce changes which will give 
much additional comfort in first class carriages. Special carriages iam 
are to be constructed, composed of saloon, bedroom and anteroom, 
which may be engaged at a special seers 

Literary Curiosity.—A copy of the private journal of im 
Catherine II., of Russia, has just come to light in Europe. The 
czarina dips into the Russian nobility and her contemporary celeb-§ 
rities, as if her inkstand had been filled with gall and wormwood. 


+ 


A musicat Novetty.—In the Palace Gardens, New York, @ 
“veiled songstress” has been the attraction. We have heard of 
“veiled voices” before ; but this singing through crape or gauze 
is a new invention. 


A xsw Wainxie.—Two young sprigs of Chicago iately fought im 
a duel. If either had backed out he was to have paid $100 forfeit, 
Hence they risked their lives to save their pockets. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
FOREVER THINE. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Although yon starry heaven doth divide 
The presence of thy spirit pure from mine— 
Though Deity hath to our hearts denied 
Exchange of vows, I am forever thine. 


Forever thine! although above thy brow 

The flowers have lived and died for many years, 
Time and temptation ne'er can disavow 

Our pledge of truth and interchange of tears. 


Forever thine, in sorrow—thine in joy, 
I swear thy gentle spirit shall not fade! 
It haunts my soul, and nothing can destroy 
Its beauty, burning bright and undecayed. . 


Forever thine! Frail memory’s fountain flows, 

And hope’s blest star gleams brighter through the night; 
Still love, released from human passion, glows 

A purer flame of undefiled delight. 


Forever thine! As cne who walks alone 

Along the world, where weary splendors shine, 
I tread the paths of manhood, alien grown, 

For Lam only thine—forever thine! 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


There are two angels that attend unseen 

Each one of us, and in great books record 

Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action closes 

His volume, and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 
The record of the action fades away, 

Aud leaves a line of white across the 

Now if my act be good, as I believe it, 

It cannot be recalied. It is already 

Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed accomplished. 
The rest is yours.—LONGFELLOW. 


MORNING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Morn wakes in beauty, but ber eyes are pale, 
As pillowed downy in aerial snow, 
She bids from off the lake the dull mists sail, 
And watches, with her miid and sunny brow, 
Till slowly up the green bill's side they go, 
To fling around the cliffs their glittering wreaths ; 
Then, moving forth in smiles, ber tootsteps giow 
With dewy radiance o’er the purple heaths, 
And fresh through all the soul her rapturous spirit breathes. 
[J. G. CrosBiz. 


WAR. 


Qur quivering lances shaking in the air, 

And Sulleta, like Jove's thunderbolts, 

Korolied in tiames and fiery smouldering mists, 

Shall threat the gods more thau Cyclopian wars ; 

And with our sun-bright armor as we march 

We'll chase the stars trom heaven, and dim their eyes 

That stand and muse at our admired arms.—MakLUWE. 
THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


He deserves to find himself deceived 
Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man.—CoLeRipGs. 


Gditor's Gasy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


One of the pleasant portions of the labor we have learned to love—so pleas- 
ent that it can hardly be termed a task, is the preparation of our weekly dish 
of gossip, for it brings = into communication with a wide circle of friends. 
Very few of the th we add willever be known to us personally, 
yet we are not speaking to strangers. Though our hands may never meet in 
the warm grasp of cordiality, yet we commune in spirit. We are aware that 
we are addressing @ variety of tastes, and hence we glean in varied fields. 
The gazettes of the world lie before us in the languages of modern civiliza- 
tion, and we lay a very extensive range of American and European journals 
under contribution in gathering material for our readers. Now we are in- 
@ebted for an anecdote from the gay Frenchman—now for a serious apothegm 
to the deep-thinking German. We borrow a scrap of musical intelligence 
from the Italian, and again a bit of gossip fiom the land of Cervantes, happy 
if in our el/a podrida we can find something to suit every taste and show that 
we are negligent of none...... While we are enjoying sume fine Italian music 
in this country, the Italian opera in Paris is catering well for Gauls and stran- 
gers. There are some names on their bills not unfamiliar to us—Grisi. Alboni, 
Nantier-Diddiee, and Mario the inextinguishable......We beard a good 
story the other day of a gentleman who was visiting a gallery of pictures and 
explaining them to a lady pani * This picture,” said he. pausing be- 
fore a Scripture-piece, represents the marriage of Cana.” ‘‘ But,” said the 
lady, as she examined it through her glass, ‘‘ where's the bride?” ‘ Mrs. 
Cana? here she is!” replied the cicerone, pointing to one of the female fig- 
-In Prussia everything is noted down, the slightest details of eti- 
quette being committed to paper and print. Lately the president of a court 
in a town of Pomerania issued the following ‘ vermilion ukase:” *‘ Whereas, 
it has come to the knowledge of this tribunal that certain employes of said 
tribunal do not salute the judges with sufficient respect, it is ordered, to 
maintain good order in this respect, that each of the employes, when he meets 
ove of the judges, shall salute him by bowing and lowering his hat to the 
height of his knee.”” This bowing by rule is a new kink...... It is computed 
that there are about 4000 newspapers published in the United States, which 
circulate annually over 500,000,000! Nearly 20,000,000 dollars are expended 
in their publication......The new chimney at the Charlestown navy yard, 
although very elevated, is not the tallest of the kind in the world. There 
exists in Bolton, England, as may be seen by referring to the ‘* Cyclopedia of 
Useful Arts,” published in 1852, page 361, a chimney which is 366 feet high, 
or more than 100 feet higher than the one in Charlestown. It cost £3000, or 
Sbout $15,000. ..... We are informed that the emperor of Russia is thinking 
of giving up Ais Circassian war. By his vigorous attack on the sultanas’ cx- 


* penses, Abdul Medjid seems to be just opening Ais Circassian campaign. 


The difference between the two cases is, that the czar ends the war to save 
money, and the sultan begins it with the same object...... A Pottawotamie 
chieftain was giving some evidence before the United States Circuit Court at 
Chicago, when the following hovest admission occurred in his evidence: 


Quoth Alexander, “ I was in those days much about the garrison ; kept with- 


4m a few miles; always went to the Sutler’s when I was thirsty.” “ Were 


you often thirsty?” ‘Hadn't much money in those times.” “Were you 


thirsty whenever you had money?” ~‘ Was very much thirsty alwaye when 
I had money.”’...... The wife of the new American minister at St. Peters- 
burgh went to hear Dickens read while in London, as we learn from a Mem- 
phis paper. This is her opinion of the performance: ‘So I heard Dickens 
read Dombey, and must confers to some disappointment. Some portions he 
read with a singular beauty and pathos, but on the whole, it was very infe- 
rior to his intellectual ability and reputation. His pronunciation was rather 
cockneyish ; he read more like an Englishman than a scholar, and was more 
like an actor than an orator; his audience was very large and enthusias- 
tic......A curious book has been forwarded from Munich to Dr. C——, in 
Paris. The book is the work of Prince Charles D——, compelled by his 
father to enter a monastery, in order to secure the paternal estates to the 
eldest son. Prince Charles lived in the greatest solitude, even for a monk, 
scarcely ever leaving his cell, and always occupied in the severest study; the 
object of that study is revealed at his death. He has left behind him a com- 
plete theory of the doctrine of chances, which he calls the Affinities of Num- 
bers, and by which he proves that numbers have their sympathies as well as 
plants and animals. The bankers and croupiers of the hells of Germany 
hear the announcement and tremble...... The ccrporation counsel of New 
York has decided that the almshouse governors had no right to vote Dr. Mor- 
ton $1500 from the city treasury, to pay him for his ether discovery. Be- 
sides, the precedent is considered a bad one, which may lead to gross 
abuses...... The wife of Charles Grover, who has a grist-mill near Albany, 
hearing that the miller had been suddenly prostrated by sickness, leaving the 
mill in operation with no one to see to it, went to the mill, and while adjust- 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

Shares in the Atlantic Telegraph Co. keep up to about £400, and itis hoped 
that the improvements in the apparatus made by Hughes and other electri- 
cians will yet render the wire available for the transmission of news.—A dep- 
utation from the Atlantic Steam Packet Company had an interview with Mr. 
Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, on the subject of postal subsidies for 
mail service between Galway, Newfoundland and America. He stated that 
government viewed with considerable interest the new line of steamers be- 
tween Galway and the British North American colonies, established by Lever, 
and the importance they attached to being able to communicate between 
London and Washington in six days.—At the general conference of the rail- 
way delegates, in session at London, it was resolved to give a permanent or- 
ganization to the conference, and form from it an association called the Rail- 
way Companies Association.—The English government has despatched a note 
to the Hanoverian government, urging that immediate proposals be made for 
the total abolition of the Stade dues.—The common council of London have 
resolred to present the freedom of the city and swords valued at 100 guineas 
each to Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram for their Indian services.—The 
Limerick Chronicle says that upon the opening of parliament, government 
will recommend giving to Galway a grant of £60,000, as the first instalment 
for the construction of a breakwater, should the commissioners report favor- 
ably. The commissioners had arrived to commence investigations.—Prince 


ing some machinery her dress was caught in a wheel, and in an instant her 
head was drawn between two cog-wheels, tearing her hair and a portion of 
her scalp off. In endeavoring to extricate herself, her right foot and left hand 
were smashed. and her arm above the elbow mangled. No hope is entertained 
of her recovery...... Lerwick, Scotland, says the * John O’Groat Journal,” 
at present suffers under a severe visitation of crinoline. Four hundred and 
seventeen cases have occurred up to this date, and the contagion still in- 
creases; nine new cases having been observed in the parish church on Sun- 
day, of which three are considered very severe indeed. The rapid and un- 
precedented spread of this Parisian epidemic in our remote locality is truly 
alarming to every husband and father, and deserves the most careful consid- 
eration which the medical profession can give. A case having occurred at 
Coningsburg recently, the kirk session there have instituted a rigorous quar- 
antine...... **Gold in this world covers as many sins as charity in the next,” 
says somebody, and spreads the widest mantle, he might have added, that 
covers mortal iniquity... ... Punch says: They show you on your travelsan 
unfathomable infinity of ‘* Lover's Leaps,” including, of course, Sappho’s. 
They are all more or less dangerous, and you involuotarily shut your eyes 
merely in looking at them; and not being in love, you prudently walk away ; 
and supposing you are in love, the prudence becomes still more necessary. 
But the longest Lover's Leap is, out and out, the one that we view from the 
heights of Fairy Land, of the Sleeping Beauty. Hers was a Lover's Sleep 
(s)leap that lasted a hundred years before she got to the end of it!......A 
sensible Englishman says: Long ages of trying to please has made a French- 
man disposed to bow upon every small provocation—too small, we think. 
Long ages of stiffueckedness and doggedness have made us rather inclined to 
break than bend. If you shake up a Frenchman from a sleep, the first word 
that he murmurs will probably be ‘* merci!” I should be very sorry to re- 
peat the exclamation that a surly Englishman would most likely utter. We 
regret to say it, but duty impels us, French politeness is an instinct, Eng- 
lish politeness a lesson badly learnt...... The invention of a new engine, in 
which electro-magnetism is to be the motive power, is claimed by a Mr. Kei- 
ser of Kentucky. The invention is described as consisting in a certain sys- 
tem of balanced beams or frames carrying soft iron bars at each end; these 
are to be operated upon alternately by two series of electro-magnets, in such 
a@ manner as to receive an oscillating motion, and having combined with them 
mechanism, through which their oscillating motion is caused to produce the 
rotary motion of a shaft. The British Chinese treaty, according to the au- 
thoritative abstract issued from the foreign office, corresponds with the 
synopsis previously given by the North China Herald. The compensation 
afforded to England falls, however, far short of the sum first represented. 
The entire amount is $5,920,000; one balf to go to British subjects who suf- 
fered damage at Canton; the other to the British government as indemnity 
for the expenses of the war. The province of Kwang-Tung, of which Canton 
is the capital, is to foot the bill, under regulations to be established in con- 
junction with the British officials at that place; and the British troops are to 
remain there until the whole sum is liquidated......A young woman in De- 
troit was arrested for appeariug in male attire, but compromised with the per- 
son who held her prisoner by paying him fifteen dollars for her liberty, when 
it turned out that the assumed officer was an impostor...... The Anglo-In- 
dian Magazine publishes an interesting article entitled the ‘** Last Hours of 
Sir Henry Lawrence.”’ Immediately before death, he partook of the Com- 
munion, and gave directions concerning his burial. Le said, ** Let there be 
no fuss about me. Let me be buried with the men. No nonsense—Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who lived to do his duty.”’ All this in disjointed sentences, 
speaking as it were to himself. and then turning to the chaplain, **I should 
like a text of Scripture. ‘To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
ness, though we have offended against him.’ Is it not from Daniel? It was 
on my dear wife's tomb.”...... The Limerick Chronicle mentions the follow- 
ing case of extravagance: **A landed proprietor, who became of age two 
years ago, has been obliged to leave the country in consequence of his em- 
barrassments. On attaining the age of twenty-one, he had £50,000 in bank, 
which he has got rid of. and accumulated debts since to the amount of 
£400.000. He kept open house for high and low.”...... A short time since, 
two brothers, residing in South Carolina, a short distance from each other, 
were afflicted with a cancer, which appeared in both brothers at the same 
time, and in the same eye of each. Recently one of the brothers fell dead on 
the floor of his room, and on the following Monday the other died in the 
same manner...... Boys in large cities are idered smart gh and for- 
ward enough for all useful purposes, but they are far behind the graceless 
gamins of Paris in all that pertains to juvenile precocity and rascality. A 
correspondent tell8 of the recent meeting of a conple of youthful worthies 
on the Boulevards, when ove of them addressed the other with, ‘* Whata 
fine cap you have got on your head!” ‘True enough, very fine,” replied 
the other; *‘I bought it at yonder corner shop. I give the owner of that 
shop my custom.” ‘And how much did it cost you, that cap?” “TI 
don’t know. When I bought it, the owner was asieep!”’......The late news 
about the Paris * fashions,” is somewhat startling. Fatis the rage. Ladies 
cultivate it. They are devouring vast quantities of butter, mashed rose- 
leaves, and such like. The empress is quite corpulent, which accounts for 
the style. The fashion will be here before long. We hail it with “joy.” A 
new era is dawning. Our girls will stop eating slate pencils and chalk. and 
commence partaking liberally of roast beef and baked beans. They will rise 
with the lark. They will exercise. They will try on the washtub, per- 
haps....... The prisoners in jail at Bangor, Me., are very select in their so- 
ciety. A low fellow named Webster was rent to jail for lack of a fine of 
$2 64, and the prisoners, disliking his society, clubbed together and paid the 
fine by selling meat sk of their own make, and so got rid of 
Rime. ..000 The Le Roy (Ill.) Democrat says that a young man in Elba climbed 
& tree, a few nights since, in search of a raccoon, from which he fell to the 
ground, a distance of rome forty feet, striking on his feet. No bones were 
broken, but such was the shock to his nervous system that he has not spoken 
since, and remains quite insevsible......Peter Cooper of New York, and 
others are attempting to consolidate all the telegraph lives of the country 
under the management of one company. 


Napoleon's visit to Warsaw is now thought to be a prelude to an alliance of 
France, Russia and Piedmont against Austria.—The emperor of Russia be- 
stowed upon the aid-de-camp who accompanied the Prince Napoleon to Mos- 
cow the cross of St. Viadimir, and on the other officers of his suite that of 
St. Stanislaus. 


Madame Cabel, the Singer. 

The following anecdote is related of Madame Cabel, during a recent visit to 
Le Mans :—Shortly after she had alighted at the hotel, she saw an elderly 
gentieman carried into a room adjoining that which she occupied, and who 
had just been seized with a violent nervous attack. After she had recovered 
from the emotion caused by the sight, Madame Cabel turned her thoughts to 
the object of her visit to La Mans, and began practising the pieces which she 
was to sing the next morving at a public concert. When she had gone over 
them once or twice, some one knocked at her door. It was the chambermaid 
of the hotel, who had come to say that ber singing had produced the most 
singular effect on the sick person, and that the medical man began to hope 
that music would produce acure. Madame Cabel, on hearing this, did not 
hesitate a moment, and, notwithstanding the fatigue of her journey, contin- 
ued singing for a part of the night to alleviate the sufferings of her temporary 
neighbor. Not content with this. on the day after, having sung at the con- 
cert, she returned and sang for the sick man five cr six times as much as she 
had done before the public. 


An Operatic Row. 

A short time ago there was a *‘ row” in the great theatre at Trieste during 
the representation of William Tell. The opera was so badly given and the 
scenery so beggarly, that the audience indulged in remarks which were any- 
thing but flattering to the di , Singers, orchestra and chorus. As the 
tumult continually increased, the police interfered, and gave orders that the 
curtain should be dropped. The date was obeyed, and, as the gas was 
gradually turned off, the audience had no choice but to leave the house. 


Italian 

The Italian opera opened the winter campaign at Paris with Verdi's Zravi- 
ata, Madame Penco as the heroine. The interior has been highly decorated 
by M. Calzado, the impressario, who devoted to the purpose 40,000 francs of 
the 140,000 which he won this year at the gaming-tables of Hombourg. Mr. 
Calzado is a more fortunate player than that English preacher, who staked 
his louis at Baden and won for the benefit of the poor. He ended by losing 
his own money and the poor’s too. 


Voltaire’s Letters. 

The correspondence of Voltaire with the President De Brosses, curious, 
piquant, and characteristic of both parties, has been republished in Paris, 
with some important additions supplied by the editor, M. Foisset,—namely, 
various hitherto unpublished letters between Voltaire and the king of Prus- 
sia, and other eminent personages. These are said to be of great interest. 


The Poet’s Publisher. 

The London Lilustrated News says—*‘ Now that poor Moxon is gone, poets 
are more adrift than ever. Moxon was called * the poet's publisher.’ Dover 
Street was, itis said, ‘a nest of singing birds.’ Who now condescends to 
look at a manuscript in verse? We are ali ia Hand-books and Travels.” 


Rome. 

Instead of diminishing the garrison it keeps in Rome, the French govern- 
ment is about to increase it. This resolution was suggested, not only by the 
care of providing for the future, but on account of the conflicts between the 
French and papal troops which took piace after General de Goyon left. 


An Accident. 
A scene shifter of the French opera, named Cuny, having lately fallen on 


the stage from above and been killed, the emperor has ordered that a pension 
of 600 francs shall be paid to his widow. The minister of state, on the day 
of the accident, sent the poor woman & present of 3UU francs. 


Vieuxtemps. 

At Hamburg, this season, Vieuxtempe made bis first appearance since his 
return from America. Me)erbeer, who is reported to be in better health than 
usual, is travelling with an invalid daughter, and it is doubtful whether he 
will return to Paris for the winter. 


The Vintage in France. 

The vintage iu France turned out admirably. But if the vintagers rejoice, 
their wives do not share all their joy. Que of them said a few weeks ago— 
** We shall be well thrashed this year.’’ This is, in fact, among degraded 
populations, the dark side of a good vintage. 


Austria. 

The Vienna Gazette publishes the new law concerning military conscrip- 
tion—limiting the term of service to seven years instead of eight and includ- 
ing nobility. Baron Ward, originaly a Yorkshire groom, and epematy 
prime minister of Parma, has died at Vienna. 


Turkey. 

iasd ented de Redcliffe has been instructed to express the regret of the 
English government for the bombardment of Jeddah, and England intends to 
indemnify the sufferers. It is further reported that England will ask per- 
mission to rent the island of Perim for a hundred years. 


Spain. 

The Madrid Gazette publishes a royal ordinance, authorizing the govern- 
ment to receive tenders for a concession for a line of packets to run between 
the peninsula and the Antilles, the tenders to be adjudicated upon on the 84 


of February next. 


A decree bas been issued by the king of Prussia, appointing the prince os 
Prussia regent. The prince is to carry on the government until the perfect 
restoration of the king’s health upon his own responsibility. 
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Bastyr Dons.—There is not a village or town in’ the country 80 small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘“Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. : 


Cvitorial Melange. 


There was a decrease in the taxable property of San Francisco 
for the present fiscal year, as compared with the past, of consid- 
erable more than four millions and a half of dollars. Martha 
Morgan, a handsome young widow, residing in Johnson county, 
N. C., was tried recently on a charge of having murdered Alex- 
ander Allen, a constable, who had levied on her furniture, and 
applied aggravating language to her. She was acquitted.—— A 
writer in an English paper calls the idiosyncratic Spanish smell, 
a compound of oil, onions, charcoal, cigars, garlic and orange 
peel.——— On the night of the 8th ult., a German shoemaker, re- 
siding on Josephine Street, New Orleans, cut a frightful gash in 
his throat, and then uncorking a bottle of wine, he placed the 
mouth of the bottle to the wound and poured in the wine. He 


was with some difficulty secured and taken to the hospital. It is’ 


thought he will recover——— The trustees of the Jowa College 
have determined to remove the institution from Davenport to 
Grinnell, on account of the vandal policy of the city in cutting 
streets through the college grounds.—— A correspondent of the 
Transcript, whose initials are good authority, says that the -black 
sulphide of silver, which forms on plated and silver wares, door 


plates and knobs, is no evidence that the silveris impure. 


may be removed at onde, he says, by wiping the surface with a 
rag wet with aqua ammonia, and without the trouble of rubbing 
and scouring with polishing powders.——James Boon, aged 
eighty-five years, an inmate of the poor-house at Kingston, N. C., 
with his family, consisting of a wife and three children, it is said, 
has inherited a handsome estate, amounting to-$150,000.—— Ex- 
cellent wine is now manufactured from the tomato. It is made 
with no other ingredients than the pure juice of the tomato and 
sugar, and very much resembles champagne—a light transparent 
color, with a pleasant, palatable flavor. It can be made equal to 
the best of champagne.—— The sale of Spurgeon’s sermons in 
this country has been immense. At the late trade sale in New 
York, 20,000 copies were sold in twenty minutes, and upwards of 
160,000 in all have been sold in the United States.—— The libra- 
ry of James G. Percival, the poet, lately deceased, one of the 
most rare and valuable collections in the United States, is offered 
for sale by his executor in Wisconsin. It contains 10,000 vol- 
umes, and has «been valued at $30,000, though it is offered for 
$20,000.—— ‘The Salem Observer learns that the late Tucker Da- 
land, Esq., has bequeathed, by his will, five hundred dollars to 
the Salem Widow and Orphan’s Association, and the same sum 
to the Children’s Friend Society —— Since the fifth of April, 
29,598 persons have ascended to the cupola of the State House in 
this city.—— It is said that Jones, the murderer of a Jew pedler 
in the western part of this State, has sunk into an idiotic con- 
dition, and the probability now is that the extreme penalty of the 
law will not be enforced.—— President Benson writes trom Libe- 
ria that the prospects of that colony as a cotton producing region 
are improving rapidly.—— The family of Mr. Andrew Gale of 
Augusta, Me., ate heartily of lobster recently, and soon after 
were taken violently sick, the result, their physician said, of eat- 
ing the lobster. Mr. Gale died after a sickness of eighteen hours, 
but the others recovered. The Paraguay expedition consists 
of two hundred and eighty-eight guns, two hundred and fifty-five 
officers, and about three thousand men.—— Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
a well-spoken-of English tragedian, is coming to the United 
States.—— A photograph wayfarer in Algeria, coming upon 
an execution of several Arab murderers, set up his dark cham- 
ber in a cart, and took off their heads as quickly as the guillotine. 
His pictures were quite successful. 


CHEATING ALL RouND.—Some traders play a sharp game. 
To draw off some of Slap, Dash & Co.’s trade, Fuss & Fume 
have to put down the price of their sugars a cent a pound. To 
do this with profit, F. & F. have to teach assorted gravel how to 
look like “first class St. Croix.’’ Slap, Dash & Co., to recover 
their loss, “ doctor”’ their coffee, and sell the best “old govern- 
ment Java” at a price that shows that the old government of 
Java have an extensive interestin a pea patch. And so on to the 
end of the chapter. 


Tue Astor Lrprary, New Yorx.—The Astor Library now 
contains rather more than one hundred thousand volumes—a num- 
ber which marks it as inferior in its contents to several of the royal 
and imperial libraries of Europe; but if the majority of the latter 
were properly weeded, the disproportion would sensibly diminish, 
for, as Dr. Cogswell remarks, “a library, of all things, is the last 
which can be estimated by statistical data.” 


Tux Mount Vernon Funp.—The sum to be paid for Mount 
Vernon is $200,000 ; $18,000 of this was paid at the signing of 
the contract. The first installment of $57,000, due January 1, 
1859, is now ready to be paid, and it is hoped to raise the entire 
purchase sum during the present year, so as to take possession on 
the 22d of February. 


Ricu anv Poor.—The rich are inclined to believe that they 
are superior to other men, and other men do all they possibly can 
to fortify them in that belief. 


Wlapsive Gatherings. 


The Atlantic Telegraph Company have sold their lead mines in 
Newfoundland for $200,000. 

The number of English vessels wrecked last year was 1143, or 
at a rate of more than three per diem. 

Rev. Mr. Evans, a Presbyterian clergyman of Lane, Ogle Co. 
Iil., was killed by lightning lately. 

The jail at Freehold, N. J.,-was forced by the prisoners on the 
night of the 9th ult., and all the inmates escaped. 

Two hundred thousand pounds of women’s hair is annually sold 
in France, and the price paid for it is usually six cents an ounce. 


A Mr. Rowett has offered to lay a rope covered with electric 
wire between Valentia and Newfoundland for £182,000. 


The corner stone of a new Masonic Temple was recently 
laid at Nashville, under the direction of the Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee. 


White fish have made their re-appearance in Oneida Lake, and 
are now caught by thousands. None have been caught there for 
ten or twelve years back. 


Antoine La Claire, a half-breed Indian, living at Davenport, is 
said to be the richest man in the State of Iowa. Governor Grimes 
ranks next in wealth. 


A lady in Mississippi sued a young man for damages to the 

amount of $10,000 for breach of | promise of marriage; but-the 

jury being married men, says a local paper, returned a verdict for 
y $10. ' 

A biography of Robespierre, which appeared in an Irish paper, 
concludes in the following ludicrous manner :—“ This extraordi- 
nary man left no children behind him but his brother, who was 
killed at the same time.” 


At the Universalist General Convention at Providence, R. I., 
lately, a resolution recommending that our public schools and col- 
leges be opened for females on equal footing with males, was lost 
by a vote of 21 to 13. 


In New York some of the furniture auctioneers hire houses and 
fit them up as private residences ; and then filling them with cheap 
and showy furniture, advertise it as the property of a gentleman 
who is “going to Europe,” or “ breaking up housekeeping.” 

The London Times says :—‘‘ On Sunday last Mr. Spurgeon in- 
formed his immense congregation that he had already signed an 
agreement for a freehold site opposite the Elephant and Castle, 
Southwark ; £5000 is the sum to be paid for the land.” 


An exchange tells of an excitable gentleman who at a fire 
headed a line of fire buckets, and as fast as they were passed to 
him he threw the bucket and all into the fire, crying out all the 
while, “‘ Pass on more buckets !” 


Death has at last divided the oldest pair in the United States. 
Mrs. Ludwick Snyder died a short time since in Burnside, Clear- 
field County, Pennsylvania, at the age of 108. Her husband, who 
is 112 years old, survives her. 


At West Dryden, N. Y., on the 30th ult., a tornado unroofed 
and blew down many buildings, and caused great injury to or- 
chards. In a house which was blown from its foundation and 
turned round, a clock that stood fastened on a shelf did not stop, 
but was found marking time after as before ! 


The shade trees in New Haven are rapidly dying; twenty-five 
in one locality, some of them twenty-five years old, have died, 
and in other parts of the city trees are either dying, or have a sick- 
ly appearance. It is feared that the gas pipes have got out of 
order, and that the earth from which the roots draw their nourish- 
ment has become poisoned. 


A few weeks since, says the New Orleans Crescent, we men- 
tioned as a singular circumstance, the marriage of a German 
widow, in the Third District, to her fifth husband—not one of the 
previous four having outlived his wedding a year. Well, a few 
days since the fifth husband took the yellow fever. He died, and 
on Friday was buried. 


Mr. Benjamin Baker, of New Bedford, has a dog some six 
months old, that was born with only two legs—the fore as well as 
the four legs being absent. The puppy is healthy and otherwise 
in good condition. The canine can propel himself quite well by 
resting on his breast, which is entirely smooth, and accelerating 
himself by his hind legs. He is quite a curiosity. 

Capt. Pope, who has charge of the artesian well expedition, 
writes from Pecos that the purpose of sinking wells on the plains 
will probably have to be abandoned, in consequence of the pecu- 
liarity of the geological formation, which is soft and crumbling to 
the depth of 1050 feet, or so far as bored. The cost of establish- 
ing wells in such a place would be very great. 

Mr. Morphy has been astonishing the Parisians by repeating 
his extraordinary performance of playing eight games at one and 
the same time, without seeing the s. He won six of the 
games, and the other two were drawn. The play lasted for ten 
hours, during which time Mr. Morphy never took the slightest 
refreshment, and at the conclusion did not appear to be much 
fatigued. 

A Norfolk paper states that a new military company will be 
shortly raised in that city, to be composed entirely of Jews. It is 
the first time we have heard of this class of our population turning 
their attention to military pursuits in time of peace, but, as in the 
days of David there were mighty men of valor among the Jewish 
nation, we presume that the spirit which animated their forefathers 
still exists among them. 

On the 20th of May, 1854, Catherine E. Pitchie attempted to 
leave the cars of the Hudson River Railroad at Tivoli, when they 
started and she was thrown down, and the cars passed over one of 
her feet, crushing it so that it had to be amputated. Her father 
recovered of the company $750 in a suit for loss of service and 
medical attendance, and now the young lady has obtained a verdict 
for $5500 damages from the company. 

A short time since a son of Timothy Burke, residing at Phoenix, 
N. Y., was accidentally drowned, and the child’s mother took the 
matter so much to heart that she grieved herself to death. She 
was taken sick and gradually failed for a few weeks, when she 
joined her child in that “bourne whence no traveller returns.” 
The only cause assigned for her death is grief. She had several 
other small children, but the lost boy appears to have been the 
jewel of her heart. 

The Society Islands have been lately offered to the United 
States. The governors of the islands invited the American con- 
sul (Henry Owner, Esq.,) to attend a public dinner, and availed 
themselves of the occasion to make the unconditional offer. The 
affair was at first treated as a joke, but it has since assumed an 
importance not to be underrated, as the islands produce all sorts 
of tropical fruits and plants, besides affording a desirable ren- 
—s for American vessels trading between California and 


Sands of Gold. 


++. If weaknesses in love are pardonable, it is principally in 
women.— Vauvenarges. 

..++ To love early and marry late, is to hear a lark si 
dawn, and at night to eat it roasted for supper.—Jean Paul. 

.... Big and awkward—little and graceful—these are pretty 
much synonymous terms in the matter of personal appearances.— 


ng at 


. Few things are impracticable in themselves, and it is for 
want of application rather than means that men fail of success.— 


.... We get at the outlines of things from what we read and 
hear, but the filling up must be through our own experience.— 


.... The latter part of a wise man’s life is taken up in curing 
the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had contracted in the 
former.— Burton. 

.»+. It sometimes happens that a woman hides from a man all 
the passion she feels for him, while on his part, he feigns for her 
all which he does not feel.—Za Bruyere. 

.... Truth can hardly be expected to adapt herself to the 
crooked policy and wily sinuosities of worldly affairs; for truth, 
like light, travels only in straight lines.—Lacon. 

.-». Aman is very angry with a woman who ceases to love 
him, and consoles himself; a woman makes less noise when she 
is forsaken, and remains longer inconsolable.—La Bruyere. 

.... A good thought is a great boon, for which God is to be 
first thanked, then he who is the first to utter it, and then, in a 
lesser, but still in a considerable degree, the man who is the first 
to quote it to us.— Bovee. 

«++. The virtues of women are difficult, beause glory does not 
assist their exercise. To live at home, to regulate only one’sself 
and family, to be simple, just and modest, are painful duties, be- 
cause they are obscured. We must have great merit to be virtu- 
ous only in our own eyes.—Fontenelle. 

--+. It is adverse to talent to be consorted and trained up with 
inferior minds, or inferior companions, however high they may 
rank. The foal of the racer neither finds out his speed nor calls 
out his powers if pastured out with the common herd that are 
destined for the collar and the yoke.— Colton. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


“ This is a net gain,” as the spider said when he caught a fly. 


When are women fathers? When they are sighers (sires), 
which is not unfrequently the case. 


Why is the Atlantic cable like one of Dickens’s characters ? 
Because it is all of a twist (Oliver Twist.) 


Why are the darkies of New York generally a debased class 4 
they are often found living in de basement. 
“* Mike, have you settled that affair with Lewis yet?” ‘Yes, 
he kicked me off the stoop last week, and since that he has 
stopped bothering me.” 


A minister at a camp meeting said: “If the lady with the 
blue hat, red hair, and cross eyes, don’t stop talking, she will be 
pointed out to the congregation.” 

“Td have - to know, Mrs. Stoker, that my uncle was a ban- 
nister of the law.” “‘A retorted» Mrs. 
Grumly, turning up her nose ; “ hayen’t I a brother as is a corri- 
dor in the navy ?” 

Commercial gent.—‘“ Another outbreak, eh! These riots will 
be a terrible hindrance to all kinds of business.” Fashionable 
gent.—“‘ Aw, dessay! Delighted to hear it! Aw always had the 
greatest aversion to all kinds of business.” 


Professor Porter visited Harrisburg recently to count the varie- 
ties of fish in the Susquehanna, and announces that the number 
is twenty-seven. How does he know that they all swam up to 
him to be counted ! 


A lady had just swallowed a petite glass of wine, as a gentle- 
man in company asked fora taste. “it is all gone,” said she, 
laughing, ‘ unless you wiil take some from my lips.” “1 should 
be most happy,” he replied, ‘‘ but 1 never take sugar in my wine.” 


A country exchange thus affectingly appeals to his delinquent 
subscribers: ‘* We wish those of our subscribers who expect to 

y their subscriptions in wood, to bring it in befure the roads 
Comte to get bad and the weather much colder. Who'll bring 
the first load ?” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and has b hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and r,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

OC It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
neat and utiful style. 

(C7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


su royal 

o It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. . 

0 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
0 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 
O7™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 
(> Its columns are free from politics and al! jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 
It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
t the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any per-on sending us twelve subscribers at the lest rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (7 Semple copies sent when desired. 
One copy of Tux or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Prcro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 
M. M. BALLOU 


Published every Saturday, by 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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For description see page 317.] 


WASHINGTON TAKING FAREWELL OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 
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